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OME ten 
years ago, 
towards 
the close of 

the hot season, I was traveling through 

the somewhat sparsely inhabited district 
of Bintenna, in the Eastern province of 

Ceylon. The country was wild in the 

extreme and abounding with all the 

luxuriance of tropical vegetation. Game 
was very abundant and, as might be 
expected, the natives were inclined to 
neglect the cultivation of their lands 
and to depend upon their skill in 
snaring and shooting small game, such 
as jungle-fowl, wild pigs and porcu- 
pines. Nearly every man carried a gun 
with him, not only for the purpose of 
securing his dinner, but as a protection 
from the many beasts of prey which 
lurked in the dense undergrowth. It 
was the paradise of the sportsman. 

Although it suffered from lack of com- 

munication with the outside world, the 

people appeared to be contented and 
happy. Many earned a living by shoot- 
ing deer for the sake of the hides and 

horns, for which they readily found a 

market with the Moorish traders, who 
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periodically visited them, exchanging 
tobacco, cloths and small articles of 
finery for the spoils of the chase. At 
the time of the year of which I speak 
the country was dried and parched, and 
the rivers shrunken, and the pools a 
mere hard bed of mud with perhaps a 
few square feet of water in the middle, 
affording a wallow and refuge for the 
wild pigs from the swarms of flies and 
mosquitoes which followed them even 
through the thickest scrub. It was an 
easy matter to select a favorite drinking 
place and, securely seated on a littie 
platform in the spreading branches of 
an overshadowing tree, to pot the un- 
suspecting deer as they came down at 
night to quench their thirst. It was 
doubtless a murderous proceeding, but 
it was their custom, and a native’s 
“custom,” let me add, is a thing, like 
the laws of the Medes and the Per- 
sians, which alters not. 

I was traveling, as is usual when on 
such journeys, in a bullock-cart, which 
for the time being constituted my 
home. A mattress and a couple of pil- 
lows, a box with a few provisions and 
other necessaries, and a double-barreled 
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gun, No, 12 C. F., constituted my whole 
equipment. I was out on business, not 
on a shooting trip. Nevertheless, I was 
by no means averse to an occasional 
day's sport. Ordinarily I would stroll 
out in the early morning along the road, 
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(every servant in Ceylon is so termed, 
whatever may be his age), Raman, acted 
as cook and general factotum. He was 
a keen sportsman himself and took great 
interest in my success. Nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than to be in- 








‘* TAKING UP THE LITTLE BLEEDING FORM IN ITS TRUNK.” 


ahead of the cart, which toiled slowly 
on, drawn by a couple of long-horned, 
mouse-colored, big-humped oxen, and 
shoot a jungle-cock, or pigeon or pea- 
cock as I got the chance, enjoying at 
once a little sport and providing for the 
next meal, The cart was driven by an 
old Tamil, called Valan, and my “boy” 


(P, 167.) 
trusted for an afternoon with my gun, 
and it was amusing to see the pride 
with which he would exhibit whatever 
he brought to bag. 

As we proceeded on our way we would 
at intervals come upon a village, com- 
posed of a rest-house, erected by the 
Government for passing travelers, the 
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hut of the keeper of it, and a little shop 
or two where native vegetables, salt-fish 
and one or two little articles required in 
their simple cookery were sold. It was 
the duty of the rest-house keeper to see 
that the mail was properly carried by 
the Tappal-runners, who passed along 
once a week, carrying on their heads the 
few letters that traversed that lonely 
road, bearing in their hands a spear 
with a couple of jangling bells to 
frighten away wild beasts. I always 
pitied these runners and watched them 
with a good deal of interest as they 
trotted past on their way, looking dusty 
and weary. Each man was expected to 
run about sixteen miles,when he handed 
over his mail-bag to a successor who 
was ready, waiting forhim. These men 
were the carriers of news also from one 
locality to another, and the villagers 
looked to them for such items of gossip as 
came within their simple understanding. 

One day I noticed that my driver 
seemed very uneasy, hurrying the oxen 
in a most unusual manner, evidently 
wishing to reach our destination, a 
neighboring village, before sundown. 

“What is the matter, Valan ?” I asked. 
“Why are you hurrying the oxen? It 
is too hot to do that; see how their 
tongues hang out.” 

The man muttered something and 
allowed them to resume their ordinary 
snail-like pace, but presently, when he 
thought my attention was elsewhere, 
resumed his tactics, to the astonishment 
of the beasts, who could not understand 
why they should be called upon to 
hurry at all. Feeling sure that there 
was something the matter, I resumed 
my inquiries and learned that the 
Tappal-runner who had passed us some 
hours before had warned him that we 
were approaching a thick forest, the 
haunt of a dreaded rogue elephant whose 
depredations were the talk of the road 
and who had only a day or two before 
destroyed an entire village plantation of 
yams and plantains. I had heard rumors 
of this rogue, and naturally felt inter- 
ested in the thought that I was now 
approaching his haunt and might prob- 
ably run against him. So on we went, 
old Valan’s mind being apparently 
somewhat relieved at confiding his fears 
to me and knowing that I was, at any 
rate, ready to show fight if need be. 

About sunset, at the end of a long, 
straight stretch of the road, we saw the 


graceful branches of some cocoanut- 
palms, and knew that we were close to 
the village. By and by we turned a 
corner and found ourselves in the midst 
of a group of frightened and excited 
villagers, who stood around a something 
the very thought of which makes me 
shudder. There, on a rude shutter 
formed of jungle-poles hastily tied to- 
gether with creepers, lay, now crushed 
and mangled out of all semblance to 
humanity, what had been the unfortu- 
nate Tappal-runner who had passed us 
but a few short hours before. Hastily 
joining the group, I questioned the peo- 
ple as to the cause of the trouble, and 
was answered by all: “Arnué! Arné! 
Thunniaven! Thunniaven!” (The ele- 
phant! The elephant! The rogue! 
The rogue!) Quieting their excited 
speaking, I pitched upon one who 
seemed to have more authority than the 
rest, and who turned out to be the rest- 
house keeper, and from him I learned 
that a little while ago a couple of vil- 
lagers, coming in from a patch of culti- 
vated ground a quarter of a mile away, 
had found the unfortunate runner lying 
crushed and dead by the roadside, his 
mangled remains and the torn and scat- 
tered mail showing clearly that the 
rogue had been the cause of his death. 
Had any proofs been required, the prints 
of the brute’s huge feet in the loose soil 
on the edge of the road were sufficient 
to condemn him. 

In Ceylon the advent of an European 
is always looked upon as a sign that 
there is going to be shooting of one sort 
or another, and under the circumstances 
I found myself in the position of St. 
George—bound to deliver the country 
from the ravages of the dragon. I was 
not altogether prepared to accomplish 
this feat, as I was not provided with the 
heavy artillery usually considered neces- 
sary for elephant shooting, but as I had 
plenty of confidence in my 12-bore, I did 
not decline the invitation. 

Before proceeding any further I 
might, for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
say something about a rogue elephant. 
A rogue is one that has been driven 
from a herd, generally after a fierce en- 
counter with the lord of it, some mighty 
old bull who does not care to have the 
beauties of his harem interfered with. 
The discomfited rival invariably takes 
to a solitary existence and gets a living 
in the easiest possible manner. He 
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hangs around villages, tears up plantain 
trees and feeds upon their succulent 
stems, drags up bunches of growing 
paddy (rice), and, if interfered with, 
fiercely attacks and kills the natives, 
who endeavor to defend their crops. 
Once having slain some one, he takes to 
waylaying solitary travelers, merely for 
the love of slaughter, and becomes the 
terror of the neighborhood, until he is 
either slain by some wandering Nimrod, 
or, for reasons best known to himself, 
departs for “fresh fields and pastures 
new.” 

There was no rest for any one in the 
village that night. A state of suppressed 
excitement prevailed. The men,wrapped 
in their biankets to protect them from 
the dew, sat out in the moonlight around 
fires built on the road, whilst the women, 
collected in the hut where lay the re- 
mains of the unfortunate runner, added 
their lamentations to those of the widow, 
ever and anon raising the dreadful 
death-wail. To add to the general de- 
pression, the village sweeper beat a 
tom-tom continuously in that particular 
rhythm which is never heard among the 
natives except in case of adeath. Asif 
things were not bad enough, a band of 
jackals, led by their keen scent, congre- 
gated at the spot where the disaster 
occurred, and made night hideous with 
their howlings, whilst the village curs 
answered by fierce barking and yelpings. 
Sleep was altogether out of the ques- 
tion, and I lay under my mosquito net- 
ting, thinking over the day’s occurrence 
and forming plans for the punishment 
of the rogue, until at last I fell asleep 
toward morning from sheer exhaustion, 
and awoke only when the boy appeared 
with a cup of coffee and the announce- 
ment that my bath was ready. 

At day-dawn messengers had been 
dispatched to one or two neighboring 
villages to warn the people of what had 
occurred, and before long groups of ex- 
cited men and women could be seen 
wending their way to attend the burial 
of the elephant’s victim. At about noon, 
all being ready, the body was laid on a 
rude bier, wrapped in white cotton and 
decked with marigolds (a flower which 
plays a prominent part in all native cer- 
emonies), and to the accompaniment of 
the tom-toms, pipes and conch-shells, 
the village curs adding their howls to 
the general noise, the funeral procession 
departed for the neighboring burial- 
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ground, where in a shallow grave the 
poor body was laid. 

About sunset, when the heat of the 
day was over, allthe men present waited 
on me in a body to know how I pro- 
posed to rid them of their enemy. I 
thought it a good opportunity to learn 


something about the animal and of his 
particular habits; so, addressing the 


head-man, a venerable individual, I 
questioned him, listening in silence. 

“This rogue,” said the old man, “is 
visiting us for the second time. Seven 
years ago he haunted our jungles and 
destroyed our fields’ He went away 
and left us because a large herd of 
elephants happened to stray into our 
neighborhood, but now he has come 
back again.” 

“How do you know it is the same 
rogue ?”’ I naturally asked. 

“ Because,” he replied, “ he is blind of 
one eye and has a broken tusk.” ‘Turn- 
ing to a young man who sat beside him, 
he added: “ Tell the Thoray, my son, 
how it was the rogue became blind.” 

“Sir,” said the young man, “it was 
seven years ago when it happened, and 
at this time of the year, when the paddy 
was beginning to ripen and the tanks 
were drying up. I was then but a lad, 
and my father had sent me to the paddy 
field to scare away the birds that came 
down in clouds to feed on the grain. 
On the lower branches of an ironwood 
tree I had some time before constructed 
a platform on which to sit in order that 
I might survey the whole field. I had 
chosen this particular tree because it 
was well situated for the purpose and 
because, as the Thoray (master) knows, 
the ironwood tree bears a fruit of which 
I, boy-like, was very fond. As events 
proved, it was a lucky selection. I had 
been sitting there (continued the man) 
for some hours and was beginning to 
feel sleepy, when suddenly my attention 
was attracted by the sound of breaking 
boughs, and looking in the direction, I 
saw the form of an immense elephant. 
It walked right into the middle of the 
field and began pulling up bunches 
of paddy and feeding on their heads. 
Without calculating the consequences 
I shouted, thinking perhaps to scare it. 
I had with me a gun which my father, 
the Vunnier, had bought from Ismail 
Lebbé, the Moorish trader. It was only 
loaded with shot, and I did not dream 
of discharging it. But, sir, when the 
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elephant heard me shout he turned 
round and walked straight to my watch- 
ing place. I was too frightened to 
move, and it was only when the beast 
put up his trunk to seize me that I at- 
tempted to defend myself. Putting the 
gun to my shoulder, I aimed at its left 
eye and fired. Dropping the gun 
quickly, I climbed up the higher 
branches of the tree, only in time to 
save myself from the elephant, for, 
maddened by the shot which had de- 
stroyed the sight of one eye, it rushed 
furiously at me and tore down the plat- 
form, shrieking with rage, and breaking 
the poles of which it was constructed 
into a hundred pieces. The gun, alas! 
Thoray, was broken too by the beast: 
may dogs defile his grave! It then 
tried to break down the tree. It twisted 
its trunk around it and swayed it back- 
wards and forwards so that I nearly fell 
upon its back. At last it gave up and 
trotted off into the jungle, and I ran 
home to my father.” 

A low murmur of approval ran round 
the little audience as the young man 
finished his story. Then the head-man, 
turning to a female form crouching in 
the background, said: 

“ Paravathi, my daughter, come and 
tell the Thoray what happened to you.” 

A woman with hair disheveled and 
with streaming eyes threw herself upon 
the earth at my feet, sobbing incoher- 
ently, at the same time telling her tale. 

Her story was as follows: About a 
week ago she had left her hut and gone 
to the garden, wherein she and her 
husband grew a few vegetables, for the 
purpose of digging up some sweet pota- 
toes with which to make acurry. She 
had taken her only child, an infant of 
less than a year. Whilst digging she 
had laid the little one, wrapped in a 
linen cloth, under the shade of a tree. 
Presently while busily at work she heard 
the child cry, and turning quickly, Oh 
horror ! saw an immense elephant, the 
same rogue—for she recognized it by its 
single tusk—standing over it, turning 
over the little bundle with the tip of its 
trunk. Petrified with fear and appre- 
hension, she stood rooted to the spot, and 
it was only when the beast suddenly 
lifted its forefoot and placed it on the 
baby, crushing it before her eyes into a 
shapeless mass, that she gave vent toa 
shriek of agony. ‘Taking up the little 
bleeding form in its trunk, the elephant 
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threw it from it as if satisfied with its 
work, and then looked at the distracted 
mother, who, lost to all sense of fear, 
rushed to her child. Strange to say, the 
beast did not attempt to do her any 
harm, but turned back into the jungle 
and disappeared. This was her story, and 
the sympathetic murmurs and ejacula- 
tions showed how deeply the listeners 
felt for the unfortunate Paravathi. 

Had I needed any incentive to con- 
firm me in my determination to rid the 
country of this demon, I think I should 
have certainly found it in the story I 
had just listened to, for poor Paravathi’s 
distress, and the harrowing details of 
her recital, would have moved the most 
unsportsmanlike of men. When I an- 
nounced my intention of starting out the 
following day and asked for a guide, a 
dozen eager voices volunteered. I picked 
out the man who had wounded the ele- 
phant before and told him to be ready. 
The head-man told me that it was the 
invariable habit of the rogue to bathe 
in a neighboring tank during the hot 
hours of the day, and that I might save 
myself a good deal of trouble by simply 
going there and intercepting him as he 
returned to the jungle. 

The next day I was ready for the 
fray. I had spent the morning in care- 
fully cleaning and oiling the locks of 
my gun, for I was determined to leave 
nothing to chance, and in loading a few 
special cartridges. Four drams of Curtis 
& Harvey and a spherical No. 12 bul- 
let I felt confident would do what I 
wanted, if only properly placed. 

At about eleven o’clock, accompanied 
by my guide, whose name, by the by, 
was Thévan, I started. It was hot— 
awfully hot—and I knew that his rogue- 
ship would be found cooling his wicked 
hide inthe tank. Our path lay along the 
government road for about a mile; after 
that we struck off on a cattle track 
which led to the water. For about an 
hour we walked silently on; not a breath 
of air stirred, and in the dense scrub, 
which rose about ten or fifteen feet on 
either side, the heat was like that of an 
oven. On we went, occasionally dis- 
turbing a snake basking on a rock, or a 
hare that hopped off from her form in 
the long grass. As I looked up on 
either side and saw the tangled scrub, 
composed of thorns and creepers of the 
most impenetrable kind, in which it 
would be utterly impossible to force a 
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passage, I felt how utterly I should be 
at the mercy of the brute should he 
come suddenly upon me in such quar- 
ters. However, it was no use anticipat- 
ing trouble, and on we went. After 
about an hour of this work Thévan 
touched me on the arm and pointing 
to a cassia-tree, whose delicate acacia- 
like leaves trembled in a gentle breeze, 
whispered that it was on the edge of the 
scrub and that from there the lake was 
in full view. Advancing with more 
caution than before, we peered through 
an opening in the bushes, and there 
before us lay the tank, a silver sheet of 
water about a quarter of a mile across. 
It had originally been much bigger, 
probably a mile or so, but the drought 
had dried it up and a long stretch of 
mud and turf lay between us and the 
water’s edge, making approach under 
cover utterly impossible. 

I looked for the rogue and wasbegin- 
ning to experience a sense of disap- 
pointment, when all of asudden from a 
clump of rushes growing about fifty 
yards from the brink there arose an ele- 
phant of a size and appearance that al- 
most took my breath away. He had 
been lying down on his side and now 
stood up facing us, revealing his full 
height. He certainly seemed gigantic, 
and I at once realized that I had my 
work cut out forme. One tusk he had, 
and it gleamed white and polished in 
the sunlight ; the other was apparently 
broken off short, done, I dare say, in the 
battle-royal that drove him a wanderer 
from the herd. After watching him for 
a short time I determined to try and 
reach a clump of tall forest which Thé- 
van by signs indicated was the place the 
rogue would probably make for, and as 
the wind was favorable for the attempt, 
we started off, keeping well away from the 
edge of the bush. Fortunately we struck 
a deer-path which led in the desired 
direction, and so were able to proceed 
with comparative ease. Before, how- 
ever, we got half-way across to our 
destination the track brought us pretty 
close to the edge again, and although 
we kept out of sight of the rogue, yet we 
startled a couple of lapwings which 
commenced fluttering round and round, 
uttering their plaintive cries to attract 
us away from what was probably their 
nest. A smothered exclamation from 
Thévan drew my attention to the ele- 
phant, who, although a long way off, and 
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splashing itself over with water, had 
detected the alarm of the birds, and, with 
cunning, stood watching the spot to de- 
tect the cause of it. We did not move; 
we almost held our breath, so silently 
did we stand. But presently, as if con- 
vinced that some foe lay hidden there, 
it marched straight for the clump we 
were making for, causing the water to 
fly into spray as it strode along. We, 
let it be understood, had to skirt the edge 
of the tank, the are of acircle; the rogue 
went in astraight line, and consequently 
got the cover long before we could hope 
to intercept him. I did not attempt it, 
however, but thought it better to let 
him alone for a little while and then to 
take up his trail and trust to luck. <Ac- 
cordingly, in about an hour we resumed 
our course and at length struck the point 
where the elephant entered the jungle. 
I looked at his foot-prints. Ye gods! 
what a size! Stooping down, I placed 
my outstretched hands across one and 
estimated it to be twenty-one inches 
across, and as twice the circumference 
of the foot is the height of the beast, I 
put this one down at eleven feet—no 
mean size, let me add. 

We now took up the trail and cau- 
tiously followed it, keeping a watchful 
ear for the slightest sound. The cun- 
ning of the brute was at once apparent. 
After entering the jungle it returned to 
the edge of the bush ata different point 
to see if the object of his alarm should 
show itself. Our wisdom therefore in 
remaining hidden for so long was ap- 
parent. After waiting some little while, 
the beast started off leisurely, feeding 
as it went, pulling up a cardamom plant 
here or a tempting bunch of bamboo 
there. Steadily and silently we followed, 
expecting to come up with it at any mo- 
ment. 

The jungle was very thick, but not as 
dense and thorny as before. Huge trees 
grew up around us and a mass of inter- 
lacing creepers made a network that 
rendered everything dim and indistinct. 
Thévan was leading, his body bent, look- 
ing for the foot-prints ; for, strange as it 
may seem, unless the ground is quite 
soft the tread of an elephant scarcely 
leaves an impression, and in the dim 
light of the forest it is difficult indeed to 
follow it. For about half a mile the 
track continued in a pretty straight line; 
then, to my surprise, it turned sharp off 
to the left. This struck me as some- 
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what strange and I placed my hand 
upon Thévan’s shoulder in order that we 
might halt for a moment to take the di- 
rection of the wind. He turned at my 
touch, and as he did so I saw a look of 
terror come into his face, as he started 
back, gasping “ Arné/” (The elephant !) 
Looking quickly over my shoulder, what 
did I see but an enormous head and 
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but what was my relief to see the dark 
mountain-like form rush past me in pur- 
suit of Thévan. Picking myself up as 
quickly as I could, I was yet too late for 
a shot, as it all took place in less time 
than I could tell it, and the distant crash- 
ing of the underbrush told the progress 
of the rogue. I felt horribly sick at the 
thought of the fate of my poor compan- 





A VILLAGE 
trunk towering over me as the brute 
made a sudden rush forward. It had 


evidently described a semicircle, gone 
back on its track, having discovered it 
was followed, and then charged down 
onus. As quick as thought I made a 
jump to one side, but as I didso my foot 
caught inthe tendrils of a vine and I fell 
almost in the very path of the brute. I 
instinctively held my breath, expecting 
to be crushed under its ponderous feet ; 
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ion, but with joy beheld him slide down a 
neighboring tree, up which with monkey- 
like agility he had climbed. 

Feeling now on our mettle and deter- 
mined not to be caught tripping again, 
we resumed our way. 

I know full well that I owed escape 
solely to the fact of having jumped aside 
under his blind eye ; had it been the 
other—well, I should probably not be 
telling this story. 
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On we went. This time I took the 
lead, keeping well on the guz vive, as in- 
deed we both were. We had no wish 
of being again attacked from the rear. 
For some distance, as long as the rush 
of the rogue had lasted, the trail was 
well defined, but as he slackened his 
space, having been foiled in his cunning 
attempt, he had apparently resumed his 
stealthy mode of progression; and I 
might here remark that an elephant can 
go through the densest forest with 
scarcely a sound to betray its where- 
abouts, far less indeed than an ordi- 
nary whiteman. Steadily we advanced, 
peering ahead in case the rogue should 
be waiting for us, and pausing for a few 
minutes at intervals, endeavoring to 
catch a sound. Presently, after about 
three miles of this work, we crossed a 
little bit of soft ground deeply pitted 
by the prints of his feet, and I noticed 
with pleasure that we were close on him, 
for the moisture was yet trickling into 
them. Pointing this out to Thévan, I 
went on. So far the jungle had been 
composed of large trees with light un- 
derbrush, but now it began to get much 
more scrubby and dense, containing a 
good deal of rattan-canes, whose hooked 
tendrils would have effectually barred 
our passage only for the fact that the 
way had been cleared forus. Occasion- 
ally we would cross a little bit of turf, 
which was a relief. This went on for 
some little while, and as we were walk- 
ing pretty fast I felt sure that we were 
not far off. Suddenly I felt my arm 
clutched by Thévan and, stopping, im- 
mediately saw that he was pointing with 
the other hand to a clump of tangled 
rattan jungle some twenty-five yards 
ahead of us. I strained my eyes to dis- 
cover what he had seen—but no; I could 
make nothing out. I shook my head, and 
as I did so Thévan with his arm imi- 
tated the action of the beast’s trunk 
when sensitively seeking anything. I 
looked again, and sure enough I saw 
what I had not noticed before—about 
a couple of feet of the trunk, with the 
little finger-like attachment, projecting 
beyond the clump, bent in our direction, 
evidently with the idea of getting our 
wind, the body of the owner being mean- 
while hidden from view. His tactics 
were now obvious. He had stepped 
aside from his straight course, and, hid- 
den as he was, would have charged 
straight down on us as we got opposite 
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him. Fortunately, in the dense scrub 
there was no breeze moving, and as we 
had been walking with catlike softness, 
he had not become aware of our pres- 
ence. We could not go on, and the 
only thing was to wait until he had 
abandoned his position. So crouching 
behind the thick leaves of a clump of 
cardamoms, we waited, expecting to see 
him move off. Presently the trunk was 
withdrawn, and with scarcely a rustle 
to betray his progress, he retired by the 
rear, carefully keeping out of sight of 
his own trail. We understood his cun- 
ning and smiled. Evidently he was 
bent on showing fight, but if he could 
he did not intend to give us a chance. I, 
on the other hand, was determined to 
stick to him until I could get him into 
the open. 

My chance of success I knew lay in 
the forehead shot. There are only two 
fatal places in the skull of the elephant : 
one in the forehead, in a depression 
shaped like a herald’s shield, right be- 
tween the eyes, and the other on the 
temple, between the eye and the ear. 
One of these I determined to get, and I 
was willing to wait for the opportunity. 

I could see from the position of the 
sun, which was now getting low, that 
we were working back towards the tank 
from. which we had started, and this 
fact lent me fresh energy, for it meant 
that I had so much less to tramp home- 
ward. The rogue, like all wild animals, 
had his beat, and was not disposed to 
wander into strange country. He had 
evidently reached its limit, and was 
now heading back. Silently we kept 
on the trail, walking with every possi- 
ble caution, with eye and ear on the 
alert, and expecting to see our quarry 
every moment. Presently we could see 
by his tracks that he was going slower 
and wavering a little in his line of 
march, evidently contemplating a halt. 
The tension on my nerves was intense. 

Presently the scrub ended and a few 
large trees gave the surroundings a park- 
like appearance, and with a more exten- 
sive range of vision, I knew we should 
soon come within sight of the elephant. 
We did so evensooner than I had expect- 
ed. Turning a clump of prickly tangle 
of rattan scrub, we came into full view 
of the tank where we had first sighted 
him. Now, once more, not far from 
where we first stood, we beheld the 
rogue, ready and waiting for us, 




















A ROGUE ELEPHANT. 


What a magnificent picture he made, 
standing on a little rise, with his trunk 
gracefully curved, pointing towards us 
to get our wind, his ears cocked to 
catch the slightest noise! As we came 
into full view he turned his head a little 
so as to bring his one eye to bear fully 
upon us, and I could see that he now 
disdained to fly and was prepared to do 
battle. I knew I was in for a duel now 
a la morte. Who was to be the victor I 
could not say. Quickly stepping clear 
of the scrub so as to be free of all im- 
pediments, I stood there ready for him. 
He was about fifty yards off and ready 
forme. For about a minute we stood 
eyeing one another; then he gradually 
approached me, reducing the distance 
by about ten yards; then up went his 
trunk and with a shrill scream he 
charged ! 

What followed seemed like a brief 
dream. I remember my gun was up to 
my shoulder in an instant, pointing to 
his forehead, and I wondered how I was 
to reach the fatal spot because his trunk 
was up, covering it. Just as he was 
upon me—so close that almost jumped 
aside—down came his trunk witha swish, 
revealing the depression between and 
above the line of the eyes I sought. In 
an instant I covered it with my gun and 
fired, springing clear only just in time. 
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For an instant I thought I had missed 
the spot, and I brought my gun up again 
for another shot behind the ear. But 
it was unnecessary. Down came the 
mighty mountain of flesh onto its head, 
and lay there silent and motionless, ex- 
cept for a slight convulsive twitching of 
the tip of the trunk. 

I drew a long breath, for I knew it had 
been touch and go. I gazed on the 
brute as it lay there, and almost regret- 
ted what I had done; but then came the 
feeling of pride in my achievement, and 
I threw up my cap with a hurrah! 
Thévan, who had kept close to me all 
the time, grinned his approval, and after 
I had had a good look at my vanquished 
foe I lighted my pipe and rested a little 
while, discussing with my faithful fol- 
lower the incidents of the chase. On 
measuring the rogue—now rogue no 
longer—the tape reached eleven feet 
one inch from heel to spine. A very 
fair specimen, as any one will admit who 
is conversant with these things. 

Starting homeward, we covered the 
ground between us and the village in a 
very short time, where, refreshed with a 
bath and a hearty meal, I sat outside 
smoking the pipe of peace, listening to 
the tales of the former doings, as re- 
counted by the head-man and other vil- 
lagers, of the Bintenna rogue. 
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SOUTH PLATTE VALLEY. 


BY J. N. HALL, M.D. 


HE wild goose is 
the largest and 
finest of the 


common aquatic 
game birds of the 
United States. The 
swan, which is larger, 
is found over limited 
areas, appearing here 
in Colorado occasion- 
ally, but the goose is 
found in almost all 
of the States with 
greater or less fre- 
quency. Iam famil- 
iar with four varie- 
ties in Colorado. The most common 
is the Branta Canadensis, or common 
Canada goose, a widely distributed 
variety. Next in frequency here, and 
first in this regard upon the Pacific 
coast, is the cackling goose, Hutchins’ 
goose, or B. Canadensis Hutchinsit, 
much resembling the former, excepting 
that its bill is much shorter, and its 
weight but six pounds on the average, 
that of the Canadian variety being ten 
to eleven pounds. These two varieties 
are so much alike in everything but size 
that Mr. Robert Ridgway, curator of 
birds in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington, terms the lesser B. Canadensis 
minima. ‘This is the goose which occa- 
sionally “tumbles” in its flight, after 
the manner of the sand-hill crane. 
Occasionally we see a few white 
geese, ordinarily miscalled “brant” by 
the hunters—the snow goose, or Chen 
hyperboreas. Its primary wing-feathers 


-are black, the contrast with the bril- 


liant white of its body and the main 
portion of the wings giving it an es- 
pecially brilliant appearance when fly- 
ing. 

Lastly we have, rarely, the only true 
goose found in North America, the An- 
ser albifrons gambeli, easily distin- 
guished by its pink bill and feet, these 
portions being black in all of the other 
varieties, 

A friend informs me that he once 
killed here what he has heard called in 
Canada the Arctic goose, a large white- 


breasted variety weighing about six- 
teen pounds when full grown. Iam un- 
able to identify this bird, and, as I was 
unable to show him a specimen, Mr. 
Ridgway could afford me no help. I 
surmise that it may have been a wan- 
dering specimen of Lernicla leucopsis, or 
B. leucoparcia, It certainly is extremely 
rare in this region. 

Wild geese are very wary and diffi- 
cult to approach. They may be shot 
occasionally with the rifle when resting 
or feeding, but not commonly with the 
shotgun, for they usually alight only 
where they can command an _ unob- 
structed view of everything in the 
neighborhood. I have often tried to 
crawl up to a flock, but only twice have 
I succeeded in approaching within one 
hundred yards, although it would be an 
easy matter if they would alight upon 
rough ground. 

To give an idea of the best method of 
shooting them in this region, I will de- 
scribe a typical morning’s sport with 
these birds, enjoyed in the winter of 
1890-91. Many of the geese which an- 
nually arrive in October and November, 
had continued their flight to the south- 
ward, but plenty remained for excellent 
shooting. A heavy snow had fallen, 
with a severe wind following, so that 
the ground was bare in places, while 
near every little obstruction lay a deep 
drift. The wheat-stubble was thus 
comparatively bare, while every irrigat- 
ing ditch, with its border of sunflowers, 
was covered by a heavy drift. As the 
sun rose upon a sharp winter’s morn- 
ing, I had my twenty-five decoy geese 
set upon the bare stubble at a place 
where much wheat had been left upon 
the ground at the time of harvest. My 
pony was placed well out of sight be- 
hind a neighboring hill, while twenty 
yards from the decoys I was sheltered 
in a pit four feet deep, dug in the snow 
which covered the irrigating ditch. 
With a blanket spread upon the bottom 
and a “stall” dug at one side of the pit, 
and lined with burlap, to protect the 
guns from the snow, I awaited the 
game. 


























GOOSE SHOOTING IN THE SOUTH PLATTE VALLEY. 


As the morning was cold, the geese 
did not begin to fly until the sun shone 
brightly where they sat upon the bare 
sandbars in the South Platte River, a 
mile to the southward. About 8 a. M. 
I heard the familiar “honk,” “honk,” 
and soon a faint black line just above 
the horizon over the river indicated 
that the geese were on the wing. As 
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field which I had selected, and the past 
week having been cold, no hunters had 
disturbed them. I therefore felt rea- 
sonably certain of some sport during 
the morning. Five minutes later a 
black line appeared again to the south- 
ward, and soon three or four geese were 
heading for the decoys. The closely 
choked “ Parker” was loaded with num- 


‘*A PASSING FLOCK.” 


they approached within half a mile it 
became apparent that this flock was 
heading too far to the westward to 
reach my field, probably being attracted 
to some other spot where they had been 
feeding without disturbance for some 
days. But I knew that thirty or forty 
small flocks had been feeding in the 


ber four shot, for use if the geese came 
in close to the pit—within forty yards, 
say—while the other gun, a cylinder 
bore, was charged with B. B. shot, for 
use at a greater distance. The prime 
object, however, in having two guns on 
hand was that I might be able to fire at 
the second flocks that so often follow 
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close behind the first. Both guns are 
rather heavy 1o-gauge breech-loaders, 
using five drams of powder and an 
ounce and a quarter of shot. As the 
geese swung up to the wind it became 
apparent that their habitual caution was 
going to prevent a close shot, and I was 
prepared with the gun using the heavy 
shot. They passed at about sixty yards, 
and, with a careful aim about three feet 
in front of the foremost one, I fired. 
He fell instantly. The second barrel 
carried away a quill from number two’s 
wing, but he went off otherwise appar- 
ently uninjured. I crouched out of 
sight again, for a single goose was com- 
ing in from further down the river. A 
“single” rarely fails to decoy in close 
enough for a shot, and both guns were 
ready as before. This bird swung 
around broadside-to when fifty yards 
away, and I tried the coarse shot on him. 
At the first barrel he dropped one foot 
down, showing that the leg was broken, 
and a few feathers floated away; but 
he still flew on, turning straight away. 
The second barrel broke a wing and he 
fell. As he started to crawl off I fin- 
ished him with a load of small shot. 

Next came a flock of five. They 
passed about forty yards away, and, 
with the first charge of the small shot 
I dropped the leader, but missed en- 
tirely with the second barrel, probably 
from not allowing sufficiently for their 
headway. Geese fly so rapidly that 
they pass over a considerable distance 
while the shot is traveling forty yards, 
and one must calculate this very nicely 
to strike them fairly. However, I al- 
ways prefer to miss entirely than to 
wound a bird and have him go off to 
fall a prey to the coyotes. 

Several flocks now passed over to the 
field where the first ones had pitched, 
and, as it was nine o’clock, I began to 
fear that they might not come in great 
numbers to my own field. I gathered 
up the three dead ones while waiting, 
and as I reached the pit saw a small 
bunch coming from the river straight 
on and flying low. By rising just be- 
fore it was time to shoot, I turned them 
slightly, thus getting a broadside shot, 
which is infinitely better than one 
“head-on.” The first one fell thirty- 
five yards from the pit, and number 
two, a few yards ahead of him, at about 
the same distance, for they were cir- 
cling around me. 





Two clean kills, shooting at single 
birds, made me feel in better spirits. 
It means more when shooting geese 
than with any other of our feathered 
game. Their feathers are almost imper- 
meable from the front, and they are 
able to carry off a lot of shot. I have 
twice struck a goose in the heart with 
a B. B. shot and seen him go on for 
some distance as if nothing had hap- 
pened, when his gradual fall from the 
flock, from the loss of blood, caused me 
to notice him closely. In the first in- 
stance the bird fell dead four hundred 
yards from me; in the second, three- 
fourthsof amile. Investigation showed 
that neither one was struck excepting 
with the single shot in the heart. 
Generally speaking, the goose must get 
the full benefit of the lead or he will 
not come down, provided you do not 
break a wing or strike the head or neck. 
These shots are, of course, decisive. 

The lone goose left in this flock swung 
around as a single one so commonly 
does, but, as he passed some eighty 
yards away, I was unable to bring him 
down with either barrel. After making 
a circuit of half a mile or so he afforded 
another long shot, but without success, 
and he flew back to the river. Three 
other flocks came in at intervals of ten 
or fifteen minutes, and two fell from 
each flock. Five of the six lay dead 
within forty-five yards of the pit, the 
sixth one some two hundred yards fur- 
ther, and I began to feel proud of my 
morning’s shooting. 

But my humiliation was at hand. 
Some thirty geese suddenly —*- 
over a little hill to the eastward, 
three separate bunches. Iemptied both 
guns at them as they passed, rather high 
to be sure, directly overhead. Although 
I could observe no immediate effect, 
after a moment one began to fall, and 
eventually settled over half a mile away. 
Noting the position, I waited until ready 
to leave before looking it up. Six geese 
next passed in line about eighty j yards 
from the pit, and I tried the heavy shot 
upon them. One “kinked” its neck in 
response to the second barrel, but did 
not fall. As this is, however, a pretty 
certain sign of severe injury, I noticed 
it closely, and, after settling gradually, 
it suddenly tumbled headlong to the 
ground, falling within three “hundred 
yards. It was, as is usually the case 
after such a course, dead when picked 
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up, having bled freely from a wound in 
the neck from one of the large shot. 
About eleven o'clock, as I was obliged 
to be at home by one, I started for the 
crippled bird. Taking the line of his 
flight, I eventually found him sitting by 
a sage-brush about a thousand yards 
away. Before I could finish him, he 
arose and flew half a mile further. In 
following him up I flushed and bagged 
a brace of grouse and finally got my 


THE MUSIC OF 
BY JAMES 


H, hark how it swells on the clear 
morning air! 
When the world is all white 
with the frost or the snow, 
And away o’er the slope flies the fox or 
the hare, 
While shoulder to shoulder the stream- 
ing dogs go, 
All hot on the scent, with the wrinkled 
necks bent, 
And the dewlaps aswing, and the ears 
sweeping low! 


Now lost in the hollow, now loud on the 
hill, 
Now sweeping, like far, muffled bells, 
through the pines ; 
Now shifting, and turning, and sending 
a thrill, 
Like current of fire, where the hunts- 
man reclines, 
His form crouching low on the carpet of 
Snow 
y the broken-down wall with its 
tangle of vines, 


I 
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goose. I got one more goose and had 
achance at four mallard, but in my 
haste some snow got in the muzzle of 
the gun and lost me the shot. The 
thirteen geese weighed one hundred and 
thirty-four pounds, the largest twelve, 
the smallest, a gosling, but seven and a 
half, and all were of the Canadian 
variety. Roast wild goose formed a 
part of the menu upon thirteen tables 
in town that week, 


THE HOUNDS. 
BUCKHAM. 


A shot —and a leap—and the quarry 
swings round. 
Look yon! like the wind it is mount- 
ing the slope, 
And the hot-throated beagles are nosing 
the ground, 
And crying lost scent, like a soul with- 
out hope. 
But list!—a new strain: they have 
found it again, 
Unknotted the trail, like the snarl of 
a rope. 


Away and away goes the music di- 
vine, 
As clear as a bugle, as sweet as a 
flute. 
It leaps in the blood, like the madness 
of wine 
That white-ankled maidens have 
crushed from the fruit. 
Its rhythm and rhyme are the echo of 
time— 
The old Saxon love of the chase and 
the brute. 


Then ho! for the field when the Yule- 
tide draws on, 
And boughs of the wildwood are sil- 
vered with frost. 
Slip leash from old Bugle, and Trailer, 


and Don, 


And start the wild pack where the 
quarry has crost. 
A blue winter sky, with the hounds in 


full cry— 


There’s music will tune you, when 
life’s zest is lost! 











ATHLETICS IN JAPAN. 


BY JOHN 





NE who knew Japan unsullied 
can scarcely suppress a cry of 
pain upon his second visit—its 
delicacy, its gentleness, its in- 

genuousness are fading so surely and so 
fast. The next stone to be cast at the 
unresisting Japanese is to describe their 
outdoor holiday-making. It is strange 
how this feature of their life has hitherto 
escaped attention. Until the incursion 
of foreigners, fifteen years ago, from all 
I could hear, the people did nothing but 
play, and life was a perpetual holiday. 
Grown men indulged in sports which in 
the West are given over to infants and 
sucklings; girls, dressed in their best 
robes, with powdered faces and painted 
lips, played battledore and shuttlecock 
in the streets, crying that the wind be 
calm and their shuttlecocks fly straight, 
whilst the boys prayed that the wind 
might blow and obstruct their course. 
Every month the “feast of dolls” was 
celebrated, and the shops gay with 
images to be used and handed down as 
heirlooms in the family ; the boys had 
their “feast of flags,” and the whole 


A. 


MAC PHAIL. 


nation purchased toys proper to the 
occasion to adorn their abodes, all of 
which tended to frankness, affection and 
obedience on the part of the children, 
sympathy and kindness on the part of 
the parents. 

Their games had either an amusing, 
educational or hygienic value, and often 
a combination of all three. The boys 
of different districts marshaled them- 
selves and went forth with flags and 
drums and earthen shields in mimic 
warfare, while other games required a 
classical knowledge of the language and 
were valued as incentives to scholarship, 

When snow fell the event was proper- 
ly celebrated and images of mythical 
personages were moulded — Daruma, 
who by long meditation had lost the use 
of his limbs, and Geiho, the sage, whose 
forehead was so high it could only be 
reached with a ladder. 

Whole days were given up to games 
of running, leaping, wrestling, shooting 
with popguns, races on stilts, spinning 
tops, flying kites ; all games of a national 
character in which religion and history 
was curiously interwoven... But these 
are things of the past, as much as last 
year’s snow onthe sacred mountain, and 
one who looks to find a nation holiday- 
ing will look in vain. The more char- 
acteristic games have fallen into disuse, 
but there is a revival of wrestling, fenc- 
ing and running, and whole days are 
still given up to the meeting. 

The Japanese are the only eastern 
people who ever indulge in outdoor ath- 
letic sports. The Chinese, with a lofty 
indifference, despise all exercise, and in 
the Trimetrical classic, the primer of the 
schools, all play is branded as unprofit- 
able ; the Indians are too indolent, and 
the races of the Islands have not intelli- 
gence enough to recognize their value. 

In Japan there is nothing to corre- 
spond with amateur and professional. 
The meeting is managed and the con- 
testants are engaged by one person, who 
pays the athletes a salary of two yens a 
day, which is a little more then a dollar 
and a half, and defrays all expenses out 
of the gate-money. Special prizes are 
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given by the manager tenedin front. Thehair was worn long 
and well disposedspec- and knotted at the back, a strong temp- 
tators,andasthemeet- tation to an unprincipled adversary, but 
ing often lasts forelev- one never yielded to under any circum- 
en day’s and the ath- stances. They regarded the whole busi- 
letes are engaged by ness as a piece of play and would come 
the year, the calling is up smiling from a fall, their naked 
a lucrative one. The brown bodies gleaming in the sunlight 
company gives exhi- as they gave back any answer to the 
bitions at the differ- badinage of the crowd. 

ent towns and makes As soon as we approached the entrance, 
a tour of the country after climbing up flight after flight of 
aimless stone steps, the contests were 
about to begin. The gate was opened 
without the formality of demanding 
tickets, though they were rigidly in- 
sisted upon in the case of native visitors. 
The highest seats in the place were set 
forth and when all was in progress a 
fee of fifty cents each was requested in 
a deprecatory fashion, but this was after- 
wards reduced to a dollar for three, 
after much laughter and gesture and 
expressions of mutual good will. Think 
of cavilling with the gatekeeper at an 
American baseball match! 

The costumes of the spectators would 
satisfy the most 
capricious stick- 
ler for variety. 
The ladies were 
in the perfec- 
tion of evening 
dress, the ne plus 
ultra in fact, 
veritable Eves 
before fashions 
began to pre- 
vail. The gen- 
tleman who 
neglected to sell 
us the tickets, 
and afterwards 



















twice a year. 
The spot chosen 
for the sport at 
which we were 
spectators was a 
valley in a semi- 
circle of hills, 
the sides ter- 
raced and culti- 
vated down to 
the bottom of 
the ravines. 
Awnings of mats 
were spread 
from the branches of huge pomegranate 
trees and a bamboo railing inclosed 
space fortwothousand people. <A stone 
wall flanked the hill-side, the top level 
with the next terrace, which was used 
apparently as a private box by the peo- 
ple who gave the site for the games. 
On this high ground there was a dress- 
ing room for the athletes from which 
they had access to the grounds by 
means of a ladder, but it was hard to 
make out to what use this apartment 
was put, as the contestants entered it as¢ 
naked as when they came out. In con- 
trast with their countrymen, or even in used his polite- 
comparison with Europeans, these ath- ness as collater- 
letes looked giants. By actualteststhey al, wore a white 
showed an average height of a little waistcoat and a 
above six feet, the tallest being three girdle about the 
inches above the mark, as large of bone loins ; his assist- 
and as muscular as any other number ant replaced the 
of athletes whoever went into the field. waistcoat by a 
In age they ranged from twenty-five to net undershirt. 
thirty-one, and in spite of their size and Some added to 
development they had that lightnessand the loin-cloth a 
litheness peculiar to Asiatics. Their bit of decorative 
costume consisted of a strip of blue cot- tattooing. Those 
ton cloth, folded until it was about four who aspired to 
inches wide, wound about the loins four something elab- 
times, drawn between the thighsandfas- orate had the 
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close-fitting skirt, white stockings reach- 
ing to the ankle, with a separate com- 
partment for the great toe, and all wore 
sandals. 

In the center of the enclosure was a 
square platform two feet high made of 
bundles of matting and sand, and inside 
this was a ring fifteen feet across with 
a raised border. Thespace was covered 
with fine sand, and salt was sprinkled 
upon it from time totime as a preven- 
tive of bruising. The whole enclosure 
was roughly floored with boards and 
marked off into pens eight feet square 
with bamboo poles six inches from the 
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arrayed as to be quite beyond compari- 
son either with Solomon in his glory or 
the lilies of the field. His garments 
were such as no one had hitherto seen, 
and on his back was embroidered either 
a landscape or an inscription from a tea 
chest. He lifted up his voice beyond 
the capacity of an ordinary ear, he un- 
folded his fan with infinite grace and 
with the decorum of any medieval 
knight made an announcement that 
appeared to please the audience mightily, 

The referee then advanced to the 
center of the ring. He was, indeed, a 
master of ceremony, and, when an im- 
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‘““THEN THEY FACED EACH OTHER.” 


ground and securely fastened to the 
corners. Each person, or party, carried 
its own mat, which they spread out and 
used to make themselves comfortable. 
Boys brought trays laden with dishes 
of lobster, pine-apples, sweets and con- 
diments, or some provident sport would 
produce a bottle, into which he would 
push the cork with the handle of his fan, 
and distribute its contents with such 
hospitality, that it seemed to be by di- 
rect intervention of some humane deity 
that the whole audience, European and 
otherwise, did not break up in disorder. 

The herald stepped into the arena. 
He was a boy apparently of twelve, 
though he might have been forty, thin 
of limb and feature, and so sumptuously 
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proper advantage was taken, there was 
in his gesture of Cissent a mingling of 
disgust, despair and dignity. Spreading 
out his fan he advanced first to the east 
and then to the west, and as he ap- 
proached the ring he stood erect and 
announced in a high, thin voice the 
names of the competitors and the event 
about to be contested. Then he retired 
to the center, and turning to those points 
of the compass hitherto neglected he 
bowed profoundly, and by raising his 
fan to the forehead, disclosed the depth 
of his humility and obligation to the 
auditors for the manner in which they 
received his announcement. 

The athletes numbered thirty-two, but 
though a programme was handed round 
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their names were not intelligible. They 
stretched themselves on mats around 
the ring till their turncame. With due 
formality the first event was called— 
wrestling, catch-as-catch-can. The wres- 
tlers named by the herald stepped into 
the center and smiled at each other, 
then turning round each bent down and 
took a straw from the ground and broke 
itin two to indicate the fate of his ad- 
versary. Then they faced each other 


and spreading their legs far apart 
stooped down to the earth, raised one 
foot then the other and smote mightily 
on the ground, at the same time bring- 
ing the hand down upon the knee. 
When this defiance was given they ap- 
proached each other and sank almost on 
their haunches ready to spring, and 
rubbed their hands with earth to pre- 
vent them slipping from the glistening 
body of the opponent. The referee 
dropped his fan. Something was unsatis- 
factory, and this model for all referees 
considered due to the spectators a dep- 
recatory wave of the hand, a gesture 
of contempt for the combatants, despair- 
ing of ever accomplishing anything 
when dealing with such ardent athletes, 
and of apology for keeping the enthu- 
siasm so long pent up. The second time 
the signal was properly 
comprehended. The men 
leaped to their feet and 
caught each other by the 
arms. While they were 
straining their sinews and 
swaying from side to side, 
the referee danced around 
them barking out “Aya!” 
—“Take care, take care.” 
Once they lurched against 
him and hustled him out 
of their way. This was 
full of humor to the spec- 
tators and gave them wild 
delight. This curious re- 
lationship of the referee 
to the spectators and the 
performers has been noted 
in other countries. The 
men tugged and strained 
till one, seeing his chance, 
closed with his opponent and they 
stood locked in each other’s embrace 
Striving for a fall or struggling to 
force each other to the rope, as one 
mightsay. Gradually their arms worked 
downward till they grasped the loin- 
cloths behind and attempted to lift each 


other off the feet; this being ineffectual 
the other hand was inserted under the 
cloth in front. Then there was some 
magnificent power and resource dis- 
played, till the smaller, after a feint with 
the knee and heel, caught his opponent 
on the hip and brought him to the earth. 
The victor approached the edge and 
bowed in acknowledgment of the plau- 
dits he received, and in token of his 
prowess repeated the strawbreaking and 
stamping, a privilege denied to the van- 
quished. They took a mouthful of water 
and after rinsing the mouth ejected it 
and then swallowed alittle. Attendants 
rubbed them down with tissue paper, 
avoiding spots where the medicine man 
had affixed a dozen wafers in math- 
ematical order for the cure of some 
ailment fancied or real. The signal 














‘*“THE MEN LEAPED TO THEIR FEET AND CAUGHT EACH 
OTHER.” (/. 779.) 


was given again in silence and the con- 
test was renewed. The wrestler was 
vanquished the second time and his op- 
ponent was declared the winner; best 
two out of three. 

The next two events were of the same 
kind between other ‘competitors and 
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then the style was changed. The ref- 
eree placed the men at an angle foot to 
foot, the left hand of the one and the 
right hand of the other grasping the 
loin-cloth over the back, the other hand 
being placed upon the side of the oppo- 
nent’s head. This position was not long 
maintained, though the hold upon the 
cloth was never 
relaxed. They 
soon embraced 
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‘*THE HOLD ON THE LOIN-CLOTH WAS NEVER RELAXED.” (7. 780.) 


and it was a contest of strength and 
skill till one was forced to a fall. This 
form was also repeated three times till 
twelve men had competed and six were 
declared winners. 

After this a lighter form of amuse- 
ment was indulged in and the wrestlers 
became actors. Twelve others retired 
to the dressing-room and presently de- 
scended the ladder, wearing aprons gor- 
geous with the embroidered name of 
each, and stood around the ring. This 
was to be a play. The leader sang— 
that is, if an imitation of the bagpipes 
can be called singing—he was answered 
by a second, and advancing to the center, 
all chanted in discord. This lasted for 
a quarter of an hour, sometimes resem- 
bling a minuet, and again like a square 
dance. Many of the songs were topical 
and seemed to be much relished, though 
it was hard for a foreigner to appreciate 
the wit or humor. 
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This was followed by feats of strength, 
and one huge fellow succeeded in car- 
rying a weight of nine hundred pounds 
across the ring without the use of straps 
or any accessories. 

Twelve fresh men were now brought 
in, and they performed feats of tum- 
bling and went through such acrobatic 
performances as are common in most 
gymnasiums. 

Then came the final series. One of 
the six winners in the wrestling contest 
took his stand in the ring, and the her- 
ald in his name challenged any of the 
other five to combat. One of them 
leaped into the 
arena, but he 
was speedily 
forced back, and 
the herald step- 
ping forward, 
presented the 
victor with a 
packet contain- 
ing two dollars, 
laid upon his 
outspread fan. 
Again the chal- 
lenge was given 
Another com- 
petitor appear- 
ed, but he fared 
no better than 
his companion, 
and again the 
victor received 
aprize. But the 
third time fate was against him; he 
went down, and the winner was pre- 
sented with a gift in the name of a 
wealthy spectator, amidst the applause 
of the people. This one was not long 
successful, and for his defeat some 
American gold was awarded. These 
three then struggled for the day's su- 
premacy, and the champion was over- 
whelmed with a shower of silver and 
copper coins. 

When a moderate calm was restored 
there was a bout with the quarter-staff. 
The aspirants for honor appeared in 
full costume armed with heavy bamboo 
staves and wearing a helmet of wood 
guarded before and behind with iron 
chainwork. On their hands were gaunt- 
lets of jointed steel, with chains protect- 
ing the arms and wrists. The combat 
was serious and the blows of the hol- 
low bamboo upon the armor sounded 
above the shouts of the onlookers. They 
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‘““ STRAINING THEIR SINEWS AND SWAYING FROM SIDE TO SIDE.” (2. 179.) 
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‘© 4 BOUT WITH THE QUARTER-STAFF.” 


used the guards common in the single- 
stick exercise, and no thrusts, but there 
were more heavy blows than clever 
guarding. This lasted for ten min- 
utes, but no record was kept in favor of 
either, it being apparently a fight to the 
finish, and the bout did not cease till 
one was brought to the ground. 

The spectators were now thoroughly 
alive and on the alert for any form of 
amusement. A deputation with humor 
in its eye waited upon the strangers and 
asked if they would not come upon the 
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stage and either do battle among them- 
selves or join issue with the victor of 
the day. The first proposition was de- 
clined, but one of the party was not 
averse to a contest with the gloves. 
There were no gloves, and a sparring 
match was arranged. Let the name ot 
the valiant one go unrecorded, as he 
might be disqualified for professional- 
ism; but it may be set down that he 
brought such foreign influence to bear 
as will enhance the esteem of American 
athletics among the Japanese. 























SKATING 


RING, ring, 
Sing, good steels, sing ; 
Cutting the cold, crystal breast of the 
river. 
Away and away, 
I swing and I sway, 
While tenderer houselings shrink and 
shiver. 


SONG. 


Away, away, 
Swing, sway, 
Keeping the course of the curving 
river. 
Gray is the day and the sky hangs 
low, 
Then ho! for the skating before the 
snow. AURILLA FURBER. 
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ANADA, of all countries in the 
world, is most enjoyable in win- 
ter. The spring in many parts 
of the Dominion is a delightful 

season. June isa superb month. Even 
during the yellow monotony of the dog- 
days the magnificent lakes and water- 
ways, the glorious shadowy forests of 
the country, are so accessible that Ca- 
nucks manage to enjoy life. With 
autumn. begins a period of indescribable 
beauty ; a season of gorgeously painted 
foliage; of wondrous clear, healthful 
atmosphere; of mirror-like waters and 
cloudless, steel-blue skies. Itis a season 
of dreamy content and restfulness; a 
Windless term, when nature seems 
drowsily resting with curtains of purple 
haze close drawn about her couch. Yet 
this dreaminess is only suggested, for 
every breath is a tonic inciting vigorous 
exercise, and the flaming woods are but 
signals beckoning one afield. 

Slowly this time of enchantment dies ; 
Kee-way-din rouses himself from his lair 
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For other articles on this subject see ‘Canadian Social_ Life,” in OUTING for December, 1885 ; * Snow- 
Shoeing and Tobogganing”’ and “‘A Glimpse at Winter,” January, 1887; “‘Ice Yachting,” February, 1887; 
the ‘Montreal Amateur Athletic Association,” April, 1888, and ‘“‘Snowshoeing,” March, 1889. 
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in the far Northland, and sends his chill- 
ing breath in warning gusts to herald his 
southward journey. Before him fly clang- 
ing hosts of wildfowl, and soon he is 
heard whining outside the darkened ga- 
bles and rustling amid the dying foliage 
and growing more aggressive day by day, 
until he roars forth his message in rude 
November's chilling blast, that his mon- 
arch, Winter, has ascended the throne. 

Now begins the much talked of but 
imperfectly understood Canadian winter. 
Gradually a spotless covering of snow is 
piled upon the frozen ground, save in 
the path of the Chinook winds in the far 
West and on the Pacific seaboard of 
British Columbia and in the western por- 
tion of Ontario. These regions are not 
favored with the typical Canadian arti- 
cle; they escape the steady cold and 
lasting snow. Itis only in the provinces 
of Quebec, New Brunswick, portions of 
Nova Scotia and Ontario and in Manitoba 
and the prairie region that there is a suf- 
ficient snowfall (of course excepting the 
western mountains) and sufficiently steady 
weather for the thorough enjoyment of 
winter pastimes. 

One must turn to the winter recreations 
of Canadians both to see the people at 
their best and to rightly understand what 
a season of uninterrupted jollity the much- 
maligned Canadian winter really is, and 
no place in Canada offers such an attrac- 
tive centre as the largest and wealthiest 
city in the Dominion—Montreal. Blessed 
as a rule with a plentiful snowfall and a 
winter climate seldom broken by exces- 
Sive variations of temperature, the char- 
acteristic winter games and sports flourish 
here. And if any visitor, no matter what 
his nationality may be, will drop his pre- 
conceived notions and prejudice, if such 
exist, dress as the Montrealers dress, and 
enter with any kind of earnestness into 
their amusements, I will wager that one 
month’s experience will convince him that 
not only are winter sports among the 
most healthful and enjoyable of all, but 
that winter is the jolliest season of the 
year. 

Leaving out racquets, handball, or 
games played under cover in winter, but 
not necessarily connected with ice or 
snow, the principal amusements are skat- 
ing, snowshoeing, tobogganing, curling, ice 
yachting, hockey and sleighing. In all of 
these save ice yachting Montreal can truly 
claim supremacy, both in skill and mag- 
nitude of interest. The palm for curling 
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is a matter of vigorous dispute, for To- 
ronto is a dangerous rival both for num- 
ber and proficiency of players. Owing to 
natural advantages ice yachting flourishes 
best in the Ontario cities of Toronto and 
Hamilton. Both these places have broad 
bays as harbors and easy access to Lake 
Ontario, and the frequent thaws and 
rains favor a smooth ice surface to a de- 
gree unknown in the snowy province of 
Quebec. 

At Toronto and Hamilton, as well as at 
a number of the less important river and 
lake towns, ice yachting is followed with 
an enthusiasm perhaps only rivaled dur- 
ing the most favorable seasons on the 
famous Hudson. Keen devotees of the 
sport watch every change of weather and 
take advantage of any opportunity for a 
spin over the broad icy expanses of To- 
ronto and Burlington bays. Regattas are 
held each season, many private matches 
are sailed, and one might readily find a 
less exciting and less enjoyable occupation 
than whizzing over such grand, level ice 
plains with white-winged rivals in close 
pursuit, at a speed frequently greater than 
that of the wind. Glorious sport indeed, 
and about as nearly akin to flying as can 
well be. What more exhilarating than a 
sharply cold sunny winter’s day, a flashing 
plain extending for miles, a stiff breeze 
blowing, and a swift, well-handled ice 
yacht bearing one in bird-like flights hither 
and thither among a host of rival craft? 
What more exciting than to go booming 
along at the rate of perhaps a mile in 
sixty seconds over a field of glass, to see 
a broad crack filled with several feet of 
death-cold water extending full across the 
course ; to feel the ghostly craft bearing 
one down to this apparent death trap at 
electric speed, and then to clear it literally 
in air and fling it behind with never a 
rap? Now and thena yacht strikes and 
goes to eternal smash, but serious acci- 
dents are rare, and the spice of danger 
ever present merely adds zest to the sport. 

For convenience the remainder of the 
winter amusements mentioned may be 
best considered as presented at Montreal, 
though each and all flourish, as conditions 
allow, in every centre, great or small, 
from Halifax to Winnipeg, and even far- 
ther west in the rising towns of the great 
plains. 

Dominion square, one of Montreal's 
most beautiful breathing spots, is a point 
of great attraction on a Saturday after- 
noon. It is on this square that the ice 
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palaces were erected when the celebrated 
winter carnivals were held. It is a cen- 
tral point, within easy access of the best 
residential and business quarters of the 
city, and a rendezvous for several clubs. 

Every Saturday afternoon during the 
sleighing season the Driving Club’s meet 
takes place on the north side of the 
square, the “drive” being an event in 
which the wealth and fashion of the city 
and all visitors evince the greatest in- 
terest. It forms a goodly show of excel- 
lent horse flesh, handsome sleighs, rich 
robes and furs, to say nothing of the 
rank and fashion represented. Sleighs of 
every style and pattern popular in Mon- 
treal swell the pageant. A merry blast 
of a horn first announces the arrival of 
the president’s imposing four-in-hand, 
and that popular official, looking very 
picturesque in scarlet and black, tools 
his spirited team in masterly style down 
to the starting point. Inthe body of his 
sleigh is probably a quartette of society 
queens, and occupants and team are well 
described by that turf expression, “ breed- 
ing and quality.” Another and another 
four-in-hand falls into line, and then from 
appear “unicorns,” tandems, 
doubles and singles, most of the horses 
high-bred, showy animals, and the sleighs 
and equipments elegant to a degree. 

Another blast of the horn and they 
move off, with bells jingling and trailing 
robes swaying over the snow, forming a 
charming picture. 

A drive through some of the principal 
streets at a brisk pace follows, then away 
they go to some rendezvous, such as 
the “ Kennels,” whence, after a rest and 
some light refreshment, most of them 
jingle back to the Victoria Skating Rink, 
for more than half of the drivers are also 
skaters. 

Dominion square is the meeting point 
for many of the snowshoers when a long 
cross-country tramp, say to Lachine, nine 
miles distant, is on the tapis. The pic- 
turesque blanket garb has many wearers, 
there being a dozen or more clubs in the 
city, ranging in membership from more 
than five hundred downward. 

The royal purple and red cross of St. 
George, the famous old tuque bleue, the 
green of the Emeralds, the tartan of 
Argyle, the blue and white of Le Cana- 
dien, and many others are worn by as 
handsome and stalwart a lot of young 
fellows as man could wish to see. The 
St. George’s club house, located upon the 
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mountain side, and the unfailing hospi- 
tality of the merrie knights of the red 
cross are known far and wide. 

A more imposing and more commo- 
dious structure than the St. George's 
snug mountain retreat is the Athletic 
Club house, situated behind Montreal 
Mountain. This is a sort of general ren- 
dezvous for a number of clubs, for snow- 
shoers and drivers, and many a happy 
party has assembled beneath its hospi- 
table roof. The oldest established, best 
known and hardest working of all the 
snowshoe clubs, the Tuque Bleue, makes 
its headquarters at the Athletic during 
outings, the city quarters being the hand- 
some stone structure of the Montreal 
Amateur Athletic Association on Mans- 
field street. The M. A. A. A. is one of 
the most influential organizations of its 
nature in America.* It has an enormous 
membership, and as it encourages every 
purely amateur sport, and has affiliated 
most of the leading clubs in all branches, 
it is a strongly representative organiza- 
tion and a model of its kind. 

While a ten or fifteen mile snowshoe 
tramp by day yields plenty of fun and 
healthful exercise, it cannot compare 
with the popular tramp by night over the 
mountain to either of the club houses 
mentioned. A glance at a tramp with 
the Red Cross Knights will answer pres- 
ent purpose. A moonlit night, clear, 
cold and sparkling ; an air like iced wine, 
two feet of snow on the level, and the 
forested bulk of Mount Royal towering 
darkly above. For night tramps the 
snowshoers meet at the foot of Peel 
street, and start from there about 8 
o'clock. It is cold and not a breath of 
wind is stirring. Three or four sturdy 
figures are grouped within the glare of 
a street lamp. They wear blanket cos- 
tumes, purple tuques, sashes and stock- 
ings, and on the left breast the club 
badge, a purple and white shield with red 
cross. Singly, by twos and threes, and in 
small parties other club men _ gather; 
pattering, moccasined feet and clacking 
shoes, swung upon strong backs, sound 
from all directions. 

Some join the group on Peel, others 
pass on toward McGill College gate, for 
other clubs are afoot and rival badges 
show as wearers pass the lamps. Time is 
up and shoes are donned; laggards may 
follow as best they can. The “ pace- 
maker,” a man of tireless muscles and ut- 





*See Ovutine for April, 1888. 
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terly without soul, leads the way and 
from twenty to fifty “knights” follow in 
Indian file. Last of all is the “ whipper- 
in,’ a man of experience and tender 
heart, whose duty ’tis to keep the coward 
to the track and see that none escape or 
are lost, or fall by the wayside. Through 
the snowy woods they climb up the moun- 
tain side, dodging like spectres amid the 
weird black shadows of the trees. ‘ Click- 
clack,” “creak-creak,” sound the netted 
shoes in regular cadence, every man stick- 
ing to his work and holding his place in 
the long line as best he may. Crossing an 
opening in the woods the moon strikes 
full on the royal purple and crimson and 
snowy blankets. Beards and mustaches 
are heavy with frost, and breath shows 
like steam in the keen night air. A 
charmingly picturesque band of stalwarts 
are they as they trudge steadily along. 

Far below the moonlight silvers soaring 
spires and snowy roofs, and the countless 
lights of the great city rival the sky dia- 
monds overhead. Now they enter “ The 
Pines” and are lost to view in a mass 
of velvet shadows that defy the moon’s 
power. Emerging again lower down and 
in sight of the club house’s tinted win- 
dows the pacemaker breaks into a run, 
and with cheers and shouts the line 
charges down hill recklessly, scattering 
the dry snow in clouds as they come. 

The driving snow wreaths lift a moment and 
no more, 

And through the scattered drift they come, a 

gallant score, 
A band of fearless hearts, well ordered, swift 
and brave. 

Planning with reckless arts their comrade’s 

snowy grave. 

For the final burst shows weak spots up 
in an astonishing fashion; the pace has 
been hot for the last mile, and the care- 
less one, or novice who essays to run 
down hill on shoes, is likely to bury him- 
self, as Pat said, “up to the ankles, head 
furst,” to his utter discomfiture and the 
anguish of the sorely tried “ whipper-in,” 
who has.to place the fallen on their feet 
again. Finally the “pacemaker” pulls 
up breathless at the club-house steps. 
* All up?” he shouts, and is answered by 
numbers, “One!” “Two!” “Three!” 
for everyone must answer as though on 
parade, or get laughed at for losing place. 

Shoes are now removed, the men “ cool 
out” until comfortable, then ‘all prepare 
for an evening’s fun in true snowshoer’s 
style. 

The beautiful club house is admirably 
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suited to its purpose. Its spacious ball- 
room will accommodate members and all 
probable visitors, and in it the trampers 
soon assemble with numbers who have 
driven over from the city. The club 
pianist takes position at the instrument, 
and a varied program of songs, recita- 
tions, dances, etc., is enjoyed. 

If, as generally happens, strangers are 
present, or new members appear for the 
first time, the “bouncing contingent ” 
seize their victims and toss them high 
aloft amid laughter and fun, catching 
them safely in strong hands at each de- 
scent. At 10:30 all hands join in singing 
the national anthem and the regular pro- 
ceedings close. 

The park toboggan slide on Mount 
Royal furnishes a vast amount of fun 
and excitement of another sort to Mon- 
trealers and visitors. This pastime of 
the red man is carried on upon a scale— 
a sliding scale, if you will—that is not 
approached elsewhere. ‘The sport is fol- 
lowed day and night whenever the slide is 
in proper condition, and it may frequent- 
ly be enjoyed for weeks with hardly an in- 
terruption. It is a most fascinating amuse- 
ment, and, as it entails plenty of walking 
exercise and never lacks excitement, it 
well deserves its popularity. 

One’s initial trip per toboggan occupies 
few seconds, but, like a flash of lightning, 
it may leave lasting impressions. A 
novice will never forget his first slide. 
You are a visitor in Montreal, and of 
course you want to see the “slide” and 
you drive to it forthwith in response to a 
hearty invitation to so do. You finally 
reach the summit of the great slide. Be- 
low, at a frightful angle, extend the 
smooth “chutes ;” beyond them a pol- 
ished course of icy snow, finally lost in the 
vague distance. 

Lovely girls and robust men, all clad in 
blanket garb and wearing moccasins, are 
around you, and a voice asks if you would 
like to try it. Bright eyes and merry 
smiles confuse you ; sweet voices tinkle 
in your ears and lull all suspicions—the 
magic of the novel scene creeps over you. 
These are but the preparations for a cold- 
blooded sacrifice. You want to slide ; 
you drove out, by invitation from a man 
who should bear you no ill will, to thecrest 
on purpose to slide, and you signify as 
much. Later on you may wish that you 
had not signified half as much, but you 
cannot retreat now, and are led to the 
slaughter forthwith 
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A MILE A MINUTE OVER A FIELD OF GLASS, 


A queer -looking contrivance, with a 
snub nose and almost as flat as you are, 
is placed in position, It is a toboggan 
and it hath a devil. In obedience to di- 
rections you squat down on its long, flat 
cushion and tuck in your feet. Others 
get on behind ; a voice exclaims, “ Hold 
on tight, and you are a dead man! 
You give one mighty convulsive gasp and 
contraction of the muscles, like a man 
shocked by electricity ; some evil-minded 
brute hit you over the head with a club 
and made you see myriads of stars and 
you fell off the fool toboggan and are 
whizzing down from that dizzy height. 

Half way you struck a stake which 
pierced your chest and drove its point up 
into the.roof of your mouth ; somebody 
tried to save you and tore away half your 
whiskers, an entire ear and your silk 
tile—and you're falling still, falling to a 
shattering doom. ‘That’s all right; the 
imaginary stake 1s only your heart try- 
ing to get out of your mouth; you have 
lost your tile and one ear muff tempo- 
rarily, and the zephyrs sough a bit freely 
through your hirsute appendages, but 
those Canuck savages don’t want to kill 
you and are only laughing cheerfully. 
You have fallen 10,000 feet now and the 
final crash must be close at hand. Any- 
thing would be welcome that hastens the 
end. 


But the chaos that you longed for 
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never came. Whiz-izz-whiz! You grad- 
ually become conscious of an amazing 
bird-like forward flight ; the sparks pale 
from your frightened eyes; your halted 
blood surges wildly through your veins 
and you feel a sensation of glorious exul- 
tation. You have escaped ! 

Your hat is recovered for you, with 
your lost ear muff ; you manage to close 
your mouth again; your eyes shrink 
back into their normal position, and you 
realize that you have undergone a mar- 
velous experience. Somebody asks what 
you think of it, and you answer vaguely : 

“ Fuff-fuff-fine !” 

Then you are wild to make another 
trip and begin to understand why these 
people prance around in what you con- 
sidered to be bed clothes, and why they 
seem to find such keen exhilaration in to- 
bogganing. It is certainly rare good sport, 
and while an accident is quite possible to 
inexperienced sliders serious ones seldom 
occur, 

Curling, too, has its devotees in plenty. 
An astonishing number of old, middle- 
aged and young Canadians are staunch 
supporters of Scotia’s roarin’ game. From 
the Atlantic as far west as the extreme 
temperate region of the Pacific Coast 
every city and town, and almost every 
village, has its earnest curlers. The Scot- 
tish element is very strong among the 








CURLING, TOO, HAS ITS DEVOTEES. 
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SCIENTIFIC SHINNY, 


successful business men of Canada, and, 
naturally, wherever they are found the 
“besom and stane” are kept busy as 
ice holds. The finest curling 


long as 
rinks in Canada are in the city of Toron- 
to, but Montreal has a number of excel- 
lent ones, and every city or large town 
has enough good and well-covered ice 


during the winter, At many points, as 
weather permits, rinks are prepared on 
the open ice of rivers and lakes, and a 
lively open-air match is perhaps the most 
interesting of all. Bonspiels are held at 
all principal cities, tankard and medal 
competitions, inter-provincial champion- 
ships and other important series are 
played off each season. 

While such cities as Montreal, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Quebec, Hamilton, Winnipeg, etc., 
have each hundreds of enthusiastic curlers, 
one of the best quartettes in the country 
at present playing together is the “ Fla- 
velle Combination,” from the little town 
of Lindsay, Ont. At Winnipeg bonspiel 
not long since the Lindsay men made a 
record which any curling club in the 
world might be proud to claim. Owing 
possibly to climatic influences, the curlers 
of the Province of Quebec, as a rule, play 
with “irons,” while the majority of the 
players in Ontario stick to the granite. 

To the mere spectator q curling match 
is a sort of Chinese puzzle, the most puz- 


zling thing of all being what causes all 
the excitement—the noise of the captains 
and the shouting. It may even seem 
ridiculous to see usually staid, dignified, 
gray - headed professional and business 
men rushing and sliding about the ice 
armed with brooms and madly ‘soop- 
ing” a bit of rock or iron along a certain 
course and roaring, cheering and bawling 
out instructions, triumph or defeat. But 
despite appearances the “roarin’ game” 
is a worthy one in every respect, encour- 
aging good fellowship, good health and a 
good time generally, one of its best fea- 
tures being that it can be played by men 
who have aged beyond the purely ath- 
letic limit.* But the tyro should not fall 
into the error of thinking that because 
veterans play it the game is too slow or 
lacks hard work enough for a young, vig- 
orous man. Let him “soop’) honestly, 
especially if under a genuine old- fash- 
ioned skip, and if he doesn’t get all the 
exercise he can attend to ‘twill be verra 
odd. 

Another notable feature of Montreal is 
the famous Victoria Skating Rink, the 
finest of its kind in the world. It is by 
far the most popular place of amusement 
in the city, and receives the hearty sup- 
port of Montreal’s financial and social 
towers of strength. An enormous sheet 
of ice is inclosed by a substantial brick 
building, with roomy galleries extending 
entirely around the rink. Beneath these 
galleries, raised a foot or more above the 
ice, a broad promenade extends, and it 
is considered quite the thing in Mon- 
treal to take a stroll around this prome- 
nade on Saturday afternoons. Upon such 
occasions the promenade and ice and a 
goodly portion of the galleries are filled 
comfortably ; but when a fancy-dress en- 
tertainment, or an important skating con- 
test, or hockey match takes place, every 
corner of the whole spacious rink, save 
the ice, is crowded to its fullest capacity. 

One of the grand fancy-dress enter- 
tainments at this rink, of which several 
are held each winter, presents a spectacle 
which cannot be duplicated outside of 
Montreal. ‘Then half a thousand or more 
skaters gather for an evening’s jollity. 
The vast arch of the rink is gorgeous with 
flags of all nations, banners, streamers and 
Chinese lanterns, and the whole interior is 
ablaze with electric lamps. Masks are 
seldom worn, but the variety, richness 





* See G. E. Gordon's article on curling in Outinc for 
February, 1891. 
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and beauty of the costumes are astonish- 
ing. It is a living torrent of swaying, 
curving, brilliantly attired, graceful fig- 
ures, a wealth of tinted lights, the effect 
enhanced by the reflections from the care- 
fully prepared surface of the ice. 

The skating, taken as a whole, is excel- 
lent. The world’s champion and a dozen 
amateurs of lesser renown swing to and 
fro, tracing out beautiful figures, or spin 
furiously, like so many human pegtops, 
and square and round dances are gone 
through with an ease, grace and precision 
never seen on a waxed floor. The poetry 
of motion and the ideal dreamy swing of 
a waltz can only be properly illustrated 
upon skates, and the most expert gallant 
of the ballroom may see here twenty or 
thrity couples waltzing in a manner the 
ballroom never saw. 

As a rule the gentlemen skate very well, 
though only a few are really expert, 
judged by the figure- skating standard. 
In plain forward and backward move- 
ments, rolls, cross rolls, and the ordinary 
“vines,” many of them are personifica- 
tions of manly grace. But rightly the 
palm for good skating at this rink belongs 
to the ladies. ‘The Canadian girl, with 
her tiny feet shod with flashing steel, 
swings, rolls and waltzes with a careless 
ease that is unrivaled. ‘The properly 
regulated sway of a lady’s costume of 
course adds greatly to the graceful effect ; 
but not counting this advantage she is 
still superior to the masculine rival. 
Ladies who neglect skating might well 
bear in mind the fact that in no game or 
exercise does a graceful woman show to 
greater advantage, and in none other is 
skill more appreciated by onlookers. 

In addition to the Victoria there are 
other excellent rinks in Montreal, but 
none approach it in magnificence of en- 
tertainments or in popularity. The Mon- 
treal Amateur Athletic Association last 
winter tried the experiment of making an 
open-air rink on a portion of their beauti- 
ful grounds in Cote Ste. Antoine. This 
proved a most successful venture and was 
largely patronized by members. The 
Lachine Canal occasionally presents a fine 
stretch of faultless ice for many miles, as 
does, now and then, the St. Lawrence 
River. Needless to say, Montrealers take 
full advantage of such glorious occa- 
sions, 

Another skating feature high in favor 
with muscular Montreal and rapidly at- 
taining popularity elsewhere in Canada 
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is hockey. This game is a form of hurl- 
ing upon skates—the “shinny” of our 
boyhood’s days improved and brought 
under scientific methods. It is played 
enthusiastically at several rinks in Mon- 
treal, including the Victoria. Set rules 
govern all contests, and championships 
are decided every winter, the game tak- 
ing the place of lacrosse during the cold 
term. Owing to the comparatively lim- 
ited area of rinks the hockey sticks are 
lighter than the “shinnies’’ which we 
cut in our youth from tree or shrub, and 
the old-fashioned rubber ball is replaced 
by a “puck,” a flat piece of rubber, de- 
signed to glide easily over the ice. Few 
heavy lifting blows are struck, the puck 
seldom rising to any great height above 
the ice. 

Hard and fast rules govern fouls, “ off- 
side,” and other points, and the goals are 





SHARP COLLISIONS ARE FREQUENT. 


like miniature lacrosse goals, 7. ¢., two 
short poles standing upright at either end 
of the rink, defended, as in lacrosse, by a 
goal keeper. Between these are ranged 
the opposing teams, each man playing on 
an opponent as closely as he may. The 
game is always a fast, hard struggle of 
swift skating, close, hard checking and 
lightning dodging. Only strong skaters 
and players of unflinching grit can excel 
in it, for sharp collisions and hard falls 
are necessarily frequent, and the man who 
funks will most assuredly get hurt. Fairly 
judged, hockey is one of the best winter 
sports, as it encourages muscular and lung 
development, quick, cool judgment, a well- 
controlled temper and honest, manly ri- 
valry, all of which are most valuable quali- 
ties and virtues much to be desired by 
everybody. ED. W. SANDYS. 
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Comes echoing back as we fl 


Stings as we hurry by. 


In the glare of the 


HUNTING 


BY S. R 


MONG the great game of North 
A America the moose easily holds 
the first place. Grand in his 
proportions, shy and cunning to a mar- 
velous degree, his pursuit cannot fail 
to tempt the most ambitious sports- 
man. He is considerably larger than 
the wapiti, and his ordinary stride when 
walking is from four to six inches 
longer. He is also less gregarious in his 
habits, and more inclined to frequent 
inaccessible, untrodden forests. He is 
rarely foundin acountry of mixed forest 
and prairie, so favored by his congener, 
the American elk. It is noticeable that 
where moose range, the ruffled grouse 
is numerous, and territory suitable to 
wapiti always contains the sharp-tailed 
grouse. The habitat of the moose gen- 
erally extends farther north than that 
of the wapiti. The latter are often found 
in the proximity of settlements, and the 
ordinary white-tailed deer seem to pre- 
fer a sparsely settled country rather than 
an unbroken forest, as the former affords 
greater protection from their dreaded 
enemy, the wolf. But the moose has no 
deadlier enemy than man, and is so ex- 
tremely diffident about cultivating his 
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SKATERS. 





ROM the wooded shores our skates’ sharp ring 


On—on through the air whose mocking kiss 


On a distant bank burns a glowing log, 
Like a jewel set in the night ; 


ice the moon’s young face 


Before us is mirrored bright. 


And oh! to quaff the air’s rich wine, 


And to live on a night like this— 


As we skim along o’er the frozen stream— 


Is to taste of perfect bliss. 
GRACE YULE. 








THE MOOSE. 


. CLARKE, 

acquaintance that experienced hunters 
never light a fire in a moose yard. In 
certain conditions of wind and atmos- 
phere the odor of the smoke will alarm 
moose a mile away. 

Though standing six feet high at the 
shoulders, the neck and body of the 
moose are short, while his length of limb 
is so great that some authorities claim 
he is unable to browse from the ground 
without spreading his front legs and 
thus lowering his body. But the head is 
long, and it is an important factor in the 
operation ; and I am inclined to think 
that, without assuming any unusual 
posture, a moose can feed on a level 
with his feet. At all events, I have 
seen a two-year-old moose in captivity 
nibbling naturally from young maple 
shoots lying on the ground in his 

en. 

Unlike the elk or deer, a moose will 
not return to the locality from which he 
has been driven by the hunter, and when 
thoroughly alarmed will travel from ten 
to twenty miles without stopping. The 
smaller game is always on the alert when 
feeding, looking carefully around after 
each cropping of herbage. But the great 
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HUNTING THE MOOSE. 


Alces paimatus does not fear wolves or 
hounds, and to detect his human enemy 
seems to depend entirely on his acute 
sense of smell and hearing. In the 
summer of 1890, I had the good fortune 
to have an opportunity of watching two 
full-grown moose feeding in the Stur- 
geon River as complacently and oblivi- 
ous of danger as domestic cattle. No 
precautions were taken to guard against 
possible surprise. The animals plunged 
their great heads under water, and after 
securing a mouthful of juicy herbage, 
munched away fearlessly. We left them 
undisturbed, and they finally returned 
to the forest without observing our party. 
I had a 40-82 Winchester in the canoe at 
the time, and we were only one hundred 
yards away. * 

Dilettante hunters can have little 
success in following this wary animal. 
Even granting that one is skilled in the 
use of the rifle, and has a good knowl- 
edge of woodcraft and of the animal’s 
habits, the conditions must be otherwise 
favorable before the moose can be 
brought down. A stormy day, with a 


good light, tracking snow, a fairly un- 
dulating country, reasonably free from 
underbrush, are almost indispensable. 
It is also advisable to have a good guide, 










































‘* THERE WAS NO LACK OF MOOSE IN THESE woops.” (Z. 794.) 
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familiar not only with the peculiarities 
of the game, but also with the topogra- 
phy of the country. I am not dealing 
now with the method of calling moose in 
the rutting season, or of the execrable 
practice of running them down in deep- 
crusted snow. The latter method can- 
not, however, be adopted in Manitoba 
or the Northwest Territories of Canada, 
as owing in part to the dryness of the 
atmosphere no crust forms. But Indians 
and nomadic hunters everywhere kill a 
great many moose in the summer season 
in the water, to which the animals resort 
partly to escape the flies and partly for 
the purpose of obtaining food. While 
not feeding the moose is accustomed to 
lie for hours in the water with only his 
nostrils, eyes and ears above the surface. 
During summer he feeds chiefly on 
the roots of the white pond-lily and other 
aquatic plants and grasses which are 
pulled from the bottom. If the water is 
deep, this necessitates the complete im- 
mersion of the head for half a minute or 
so, during which the hunter steals for- 
ward in his canoe, stopping again when 
the head is raised. But the water ap- 
pears to temporarily deaden the olfac- 
tory and auricular nerves of the ani- 
mal, and in this position he easily falls 
a victim to the skill of his 
destroyer. 

The skin of the moose is 
thick, the hair long and coarse, 
and the bones large, conse- 
quently a rifle of heavy cali- 
bre should be used. But the 
animal is not very tenacious 
of life. He does not seem to 
possess the vitality of the deer, 
and is too heavy to run any 
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distance with a broken leg. Froma shot 
that fairly penetrates the body a moose 
will collapse much quicker than the 
smaller cervide. 

The village of Whitemouth, in Mani- 
toba, some 1,300 miles west of Montreal, 
was selected as the starting point for a 
moose hunt in last November. The 
village is situate on a river of the same 
name, having its source fifty miles 
south and joining the Winnipeg River 
sixteen miles north of the village. Here 
we were at a point about midway be- 
tween the western shore of the Lake of 
the Woods and the Brokenhead River 
and in the centre of a country extending 
indefinitely north, about one hundred 
miles south and an equal distance from 
east to west. The whole region is still 
clad in rough, rude vestments. Moose 
and deer are plentiful, ruffled grouse 
and sharp-tailed grouse abound. Elk 
and caribou are met with occasionally, 


besides any quantity of ducks in season.. 


Engaging a competent guide, named 
Louis, we proceeded some twenty-five 
miles up the river, establishing our 
permanent camp on a prettily wooded 
bluff on its banks. With high hopes 
for the prospects of the hunt which was 
to begin on the morrow we turned in 
for the night. Next morning, fully 
accoutred in hunting paraphernalia, we 
started in quest of moose. A Canadian 
lynx unwisely showed himself crossing 
the ice of the river about a quarter of a 
mile away, and on our pressing him hard 
took refuge under a large rock. A 
bullet from my 45-90 Winchester 
brought him to bay, though it is contrary 
to rule to shoot at any other game 
when moose hunting. Striking across 
a small lake numerous signs of otter 
were visible. 

On taking to cover again we luck- 
ily hit the fresh trail of a band of moose, 
though we were only an hour out from 
camp. One of the animals had over- 
estimated his powers of leaping and in 
attempting to ascend a steep knoll eight 
feet high he had slipped back against a 
tree, scraping off a considerable quantity 
of hair. The trail ultimately led across 
a stream and on the ice, which was 
covered with snow, we counted the foot- 
prints of five animals, but none of them 
were full grown. We were close to the 
game and presently I saw moving 
rapidly through the cover what appeared 
to be more of shadow than substance. 
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The swiftly-dissolving silhouette,though 
in outline like a moose, seemed too 
ethereal to be dosed with cold lead. 
But a moment after I caught sight of 
the hind quarters of another moose pro- 
jecting from behind atree. Quick work 
was absolutely necessary as the band 
were scattering. The impediments in 
the line of the bullet’s flight were too 
great or the aim was bad, for no result 
followed the shot, except that the move- 
ments of the game were materially 
accelerated. There was no lack of 
moose in these woods, for striking off in 
another direction we shortly stumbled 
on the tracks of two full grown animals 
and with the guide in the lead, followed 
the trail. He carried the lunch basket 
while I bore the heavy rifle ready to 
fire on a moment’s notice. We had 
covered probably three miles at a rapid 
rate when Louis suddenly stepped to 
the left. One of the animals was in full 
view forty yards away. They had been 
feeding and walking along leisurely 
and as we came near a sharp puff of 
wind in our faces smote the woods and 
for an instant threw them into such 
wild commotion that our approach was 
unobserved. With an eager anxious 
look in her eyes and the long ears 
turned sharply in our direction the 
moose, 2 cow, hesitated for an instant. 
Quickly and foolishly she wheeled to 
run at right angles to our line of pro- 
gression. The first bullet caught her 
at the point of the shoulder shattering 
it so effectually that the leg dangled a 
mere incumbrance, attached only by 
skin and sinew, and as she plunged 
to escape, the disabled member swung 
round and the point of the hoof actually 
described a portion of a circle in the 
snow. Before the next jump had been 
made the second bullet penetrated both 
lungs, and I fired two other shots as 
she lumbered painfully along. The 
third and fourth bullets spent their force 
on intervening trees, but after toiling 
about fifty yards she went down. 
Without thought of the second moose 
the guide proceeded to start a fire and 
I went to a swamp for water in order to 
prepare lunch. We then bled the cow, 
removed the viscera, filled the cavity 
with snow and started for camp. 

We had gone less than a quarter of 
a mile when we discovered the hoof- 
marks of the other moose, a large bull. 
He had remained for some time, as the 








HUNTING THE MOOSE. 


heat of his feet had melted the snow to 
the ground, but before we came up he 
was making his best paces for parts 
unknown. The guide thought it was 
the smell of the smoke from our fire 
that started him. Hecertainly did not 
dally with the matter, but annihilated 
space in a very business-like manner. 
The hoof-prints were large and far 
apart and the snow was struck with 
vicious force as he ran, causing it to fly 
in all directions. Where he eventually 
crossed a small stream his great weight 
smashed the ice and he sank to the 
bottom at every stride. No doubt he 
was a rare old monarch. The same 
woods harbored others of his kind, for 
numerous balsam trees were almost 
wholly uprooted and stripped of bark 
many feet from their bases where the 
itching antlers had played before the 
October frosts had hardened and fitted 
them for battles with sturdy rivals. 
Our hunt had an auspicious begin- 
ning, muth as we regretted the loss of 
the bull. That night, near the fitful 


blaze of the camp-fire, with the old trees 
standing solemnly by, while the shad- 
ows danced upon their swart trunks, 
and the light played on the lone 
spaces around, we turned in to enjoy 


the sweet repose of the moose hunter. 
The next day we skinned and quartered 
the moose, which lay about four miles 
from camp. In going to it we noticed 
two otters about three hundred yards 
away, but failed to get within decent 
shooting range. To fetch an otter frol- 
icking on the ice at over half this dis- 
tance is rather fine work. 

Taking another direction on the third 
day, after a long tramp and some delay 
in examining the dam, dwelling-place 
and food supply of a small colony of 
beaver, we arrived at length at the feed- 
ing grounds, or, in hunter’s parlance, 
“yard,” of a number of moose. We 
followed their wanderings for some 
time, but there seemed no immediate 
prospect of coming up with them. As 
we proceeded, a sound unusual in the 
forest attracted the attention of the 
guide. I had frequently listened to the 
whizzing sound made by a band of 
frightened wapiti, as they rushed 
away, but now I did not feel satisfied 
there was any game afoot in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Louis thought he 
heard something, and his acute ear did 
not deceive him. We were within two 
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hundred yards of the game, and the 
sound was the rattling of hoofs, the 
smashing of limbs or obstructions, and 
the general commotion made by the 
animals in their flight. The guide 
thought that if the band met with other 
moose they would stop; we therefore 
kept to the trail. The animals trotted 
in single file. Occasionally the path of 
one diverged from the others, but as 
they all joined again I inferred that the 
hindmost animal, noticing a turn by the 
leader, had tried a short cut to keep up. 
But our experience verified the folly of 
traveling on so fresh a trail, with the 
game alarmed. It kept stretching out, 
but we were unable to find the particular 
end of it with which the moose were 
connected. Two days later, after tramp- 
ing the woods in all directions, we dis- 
turbed a solitary old bull, but unfortu- 
nately without getting a shot. Though 
in no mood to undertake the Titanic 
task of running him down, we decided 
to stay with him for three days. 
Thoughts of his palmated antlers stimu- 
lated our desire for an interview with 
him. It was useless to follow directly 
on the trail, as his long, swinging trot, 
would probably carry him over at least 
ten miles of woodland before he stopped 
for a breathing space. We therefore 
circled away to leeward and again hit 
the trail five or six miles from where 
we left it. On examining the impres- 
sions in the snow we found that our 
much-coveted quarry was still going, 
and going strong. We circled once 
more and approached the trail from the 
lee side at a point which we judged to 
be at least ten miles from where the 
work of making tracks had begun. The 
animal had slowed down to a walk and 
it might be was dangerously near. But 
night was coming on and it was too late 
to attempt a shot. We retired some 
distance where we could safely light a 
fire, cook supper and pass the night. 
Next morning work was resumed, 
and we discovered that the moose had 
stopped to feed. The utmost caution 
now became necessary. We could not 
follow him in his windings, for the at- 
tention required to keep the trail might 
be fatal to our chances, Taking a di- 
rect line, with every sense on the alert 
and scrutinizing everything in view, we 
passed through the yard without obtain- 
ing a sight of the moose. A consulta- 
tion was then held, If he had not slipped 
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away unobserved, he was probably still 
in the yard on the windward side of our 
path, and in all probability was lying 
down. We reversed our steps, taking 
a parallel line about a hundred yards 
further to windward. Proceeding slow- 
ly and with the utmost circumspection, 
we at length saw him rise hastily from 
some scrub less than a hundred yards 
away. There was no doubt he had 
heard or scented us, and, as he paused 
for an instant to determine the charac- 
ter of the danger threatening, he gave 
opportunity for a steady shot. Evi- 
dently it went home, for, notwithstand- 
ing the distance, I discerned that inde- 
scribable shrinking always noticeable 
when a bullet strikes. I fired again, 
and when the smoke cleared, the infu- 
riated moose was traveling rapidly 
in our direction. His mane stood up, 
formidable, dark and menacing. The 
eyes appeared to glare witha savage 
fire, heightened by the peculiar sinister 
dropping of his enormous ears. The 
monster’s design, evidently, was to 
charge us, and, if his strength had not 
failed before coming dangerously near, 
the result might have been uncertain. 
But he soon staggered and fell with a 
crash, smashing some rotten limbs ly- 
ing in his path, and sending the frag- 
ments high into the air. A vision of the 
cyclopean dimensions and superlative 
fury of the old forest king burned into 
my memory, and it was partly a feeling 
of admiration, and partly awe of the bull, 
that temporarily rooted me to the spot, 
notwithstanding the shouts of the guide 
to “shoot! shoot!” I may say that, without 
personal experience, no one can realize 
the massive proportions or imposing 


appearance of a full-grown bull moose. 
Before we bled, skinned and decapi- 
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We 
made a temporary camp, supped, slept, 
and the next morning commenced to 
transport the trophies of the chase. 
Taken altogether, the hunt was most 


tated our victim night had come. 


successful. The branch of the river 
trending towards the Lake of the Woods 
is the best, as the country around is 
diversified with a pleasing interchange 
of hill and vale. There are fewer 
opportunities for sighting game on a 
dead level, besides the range of vision 
is limited. The woods of Manitoba and 
the Northwest Territories are almost 
entirely second growth; there is no brule 
or heavy fallen timber or other vexa- 
tious obstructions, and they are in this 
respect to be preferred to the primeval 
forests of Eastern Canada. 

When it is remembered that the moose 
is not a gregarious animal, the fact that 
we started seven the first day of the 
hunt is something phenomenal in the 


history of the pursuit of this game. In 


regard to the other band met with on 
the third day, sufficient observations 
were not taken at starting to determine 
the number, but there must have been 
from five to seven animals,and during the 
hunt we probably surprised over twenty 
moose. After the third day most of the 
animals had been alarmed and driven to 
other sections of the country. Even 
those remaining in possession of the old 
feeding grounds seemed to be sensitive 
of danger and difficult to approach. 
But a man who loves the enchanting 
woods and their varied forms of life and 
scenery is never deterred by hardship, 
disappointment or even danger, and 
ever since the mighty Hercules slew 
the wild boar of Erymanthus there 
have been enthusiastic votaries of the 
chase. 

















THROUGH DARKEST AMERICA. 


BY 


TRUMBULL 


WHITE, 


Continued from November. 


HEN I realized that I was actually 
W lost in the woods, that day in 
August, in a region where prob- 

ably no living person except my 

wife could have been found for many 
miles, it was startling. I did not fear 
that I would not find my way out and 
reach camp again, but I did fear that I 
could not do sothat night. If not, what 
would be the feelings of my wife until I 
did reach her? And if by any chance 
a sprain or other slight injury should 
stop my search, what would become of 
her? Wethought that we were on Lake 
Seiganagah, where woodsmen some- 
times passed. Could she keep up her 
courage to stay in camp, fishing to secure 
provisions, possibly for many weeks be- 
fore anyonecame? The thoughts that 
naturally followed were not encourag- 
ing. Evidently the only thing for me 
was to get out of there at once. It was 
no use to consider how I had so foolishly 
become lost, and probably no one else 
would ever be able to see why in the 
world I had done such a thing. I 
knew that I was west of the lake. To 
get back to it I must go east. A gleam 
of sunlight verified my compass, and I 
set my course directly east. Mile after 
mile I followed it, never swerving from 
that line for fallen tree or bog or rock. 
Every step I took with care for fear of 
being caught in the swamp, or spraining 
an ankle, but with all my care I hurried. 
Many a time I fell flat from a slippery, 
rotten log. Several times the “muskeg,” 
covered with moss, broke through and 
plunged me into the marsh. Once I 
went to my hips in a bog thus concealed. 
At one useless little spring that seemed 
|to flow in every direction from the 
morass, were numberless animal tracks. 
Then came rising ground, and I climbed 
a hundred feet high, on heaped granite. 
A flock of partridge at my very feet 
would hardly move out of my way. They 
had never seen aman before. Suddenly 
I came upon a pond of less than a hun- 
dred acres, with walls all around it of 
precipitous granite rocks, at least forty 
feet high. I marked a spot on the oppo- 


site side, and then circled the pond and 
kept to my course. At last the trees 
opened before me andIsaw the lake. I 
was faraboveit. I descended the cliff to 
the water and took an observation. For 
hours I had been almost famished with 
thirst. But when I saw the water at my 
feet, the revulsion of feeling was so great 
that I did not even think of drinking. 
There was no beach except the jagged 
rocks that had fallen from the cliffs 
above. Along these I crawled north for 
half a mile, then an inlet appeared. I 
turned down toit, and began tocall. In an 
instant came an answer, and ten minutes 
later my wife was in sight paddling the 
canoe towardme. I wasexhausted from 
my struggle through the marsh and the 
rocks. Mrs. White had, of course, been 
frightened at my long absence, espe- 
cially when she could no longer hear my 
calls, but she had not thought that I was 
really lost, but only believed that I was 
still hunting the trail. Twice she had 
landed to look for me, but had been 
stopped by the swamp, and all those 
hours she had waited alone with the 
canoe. “ 

Around an old Indian wigwam we 
spread our tent, for I was too tired 
to put it up. Camp was never so 
welcome, and I resolved then not to 
make any such searches again. 

Thursday we were coasting, looking 
for the trail, when, far across the lake, 
we saw the flash of canoe paddles. 
Whoever was wielding them, Indian or 
white, could tell us the portage, and we 
started to meet them. A Peterboro 
canoe with three white men met us. 
They were Mr. Henry Lloyd Smyth, of 
Boston, and his two guides, Marks and 
Herald. Mr. Smyth was a wealthy mine 
prospector whom I had met at Port 
Arthur several weeks before. He had 
come in from the north, and was on his 
way to Port Arthur. We all lunched 
together and enjoyed our meal. Mrs. 
White made buckwheat cakes and syrup 
for a relish, and then Marks kindly 
taught her how to make “bannocks.” 
We told them nothing of my wander- 
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ings the day before, nor that we were 
then uncertain of our whereabouts. But 
they indicated the rapid that we had re- 
jected three days before as the way to 
Seiganagah. Some supplies were added 
to our decreasing store from their ample 
one and we parted. The Tchemon 
carried us to the place that we had left 
to search for the right one, and we 
camped there. Friday a portage past 
that rapid and another past Rock of 
Seiganagah, where is a fall of five feet, 
brought us at last really to Saisaginaga 
or Seiganagah Lake, which means “lake 
full of islands.” 

This was the most beautiful sheet of 
water that we had seen. The lake isa 
large one, and the south half of it is 
simply covered with small and large 
islands. On one, as we passed, we saw 
a white flag waving, and landing found 
what we afterwards learned was the 
grave of an Indian chief. Camp that 
night was on an island that was no more 
than a heap of rough stones rising to a 
point in the middle, and covered with a 
growth of pine-trees nourished in the 
moss. No level place on the island big 
enough for a tent could be found, so we 
drew down the lower boughs of a great 
pine-tree, and spread our tent over 


them, with the trunk for a center pole. 
Next day a severe wind and rain storm 
kept us on shore, and almost shook the 


island. In the night I woke, to find 
that the fire which we thought extin- 
guished, had smouldered in the moss 
and was now overrunning the island. I 
carried water for a long while before it 
was under control, and at one time it 
looked as if we would be compelled to 
abandon tent and baggage, get into the 
canoe, and take to the lake, stormy as it 
was. 

Seiganagah was the lake from which 
we had been told we would never es- 
cape. The islands that were to bewilder 
us failed to accomplish that work. We 
set our course Sunday for where we 
knew the boundary ran, and paddled 
straight for it. Time and provisions 
would permit no more Sunday rest. 
From the last outlying island, to shelter, 
where the lake narrowed again, was a 
long four miles. The sea was running 
very high, and we were heavily loaded. 
Mrs. White wanted to wait for calm 
weather. I felt that we could not afford 
the time, and we made the voyage. It 
was a hard one. We both paddled in 
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earnest, and went through. by tacking 
to keep out of the trough, or we would 
have swamped a hundred times. For- 
tunately the waves were coming in 
great rollers twenty feet long, and the 
Tchemon rode like aduck. As it was, 
when shelter was reached, we bailed a 
hundred pounds of water out of the lit- 
tle craft. At the end of Seiganagah we 
camped, and in the morning made a 
short dry land portage to Swamp Lake. 
Seiganagah is the eastern lake forming 
the limit of Hunter’s Island. Its out- 
let is north through Caché Bay to Sei- 
ganagonse Lake, and thence by Konepi- 
minanikok Lake, Sturgeon Lake and 
Maligne River, to the boundary once 
more, thus carrying the flowing water 
“through the several lakes, straits, or 
streams connecting the lakes here men- 
tioned,” to the north of Hunter’s Island. 
It was undoubtedly the original inten- 
tion that the boundary should follow the 
running water. But the treaty of Wash- 
ington names Bass Wood Lake as part 
of the boundary, and unless the question 
is reopened, as is likely, it is settled 
that way. From Swamp Lake a long 
portage leads to Otter Track or Cypress 
Lake. The trail is called Swamp Por- 
tage, and has been considered a bad 
one, but we did not find it so. 

Otter Track Lake furnished the grand- 
est scenery of our entire trip, though 
not by any means the most picturesque. 
It is another great chasm like Arrow 
Lake, but the cliffs extend unbroken 
along its entire length and are very 
high. In places the lake is so narrow 
that the bare walls of rock actually 
darken it at the water’s surface. That 
night we could find no beach on which 
to camp, nor even an ordinary slope. 
We were forced toclamber up a steep 
wall of granite to a spot full forty feet 
above the lake before we could pitch 
our tent. The canoe was drawn half 
way up the wall and suspended to a tree, 
where it hung all night almost vertical. 
Tuesday we passed Otter Track Lake, 
crossed Little Knife Portage, and 
reached Mokomani Sagaigan or Knife 
Lake. 

A month before this time, when we 
were talking with Mr. Walter Meadows 
at the Griffis House, near White Fish 
Lake, he had made a proposition to us. 
It was that we should join a plan of his. 
He told us that he had organized a 
party of some half-dozen couples from 
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St. Paul and Minneapolis, and that three 
or four weeks after our start they were 
to start over the boundary route for 
Fort Frances, the same course we were 
totake. Half-breed paddlers and cooks 
had already been secured, and he was 
to be the head of the party, the femi- 
nine members of which were to enjoy 
the distinction of being the first white 
women ever to go over the boundary 
route. We had seen his handsome new 
Peterboro canoe a week before at Port 
Arthur. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Meadows, “we will 
be glad to have you join our party. If 
you do not want to wait here, camp 
down at Arrow Lake, where we will 
pass, and wait for us. Then you will 
get through all right. Otherwise it is 
impossible that you will ever get through. 
I don’t believe that it is possible ever to 
get farther than South Lake. If you 
should, you would neither find your way 
onward nor back. If you ever reach 
Lake Seiganagah, you will be lost among 
the islands, and will never get out.” 

We had gone on with our journey, 
and now were this far into the woods. 
We would not have been surprised any 
day to have the Meadows party over- 
take us; we had for a time been travel- 


ing so slowly, and camping for a day or 


more, whenever we chose. We had felt 
little occasion to hurry, and had made 
little effort to doso. Now, when we got 
half way through Little Knife Portage, 
we found recent camps and partridge 
feathers, and it occurred to us that pos- 
sibly the Meadows party had passed us 
during our Granite River experiences 
and were ahead. But they were not, 
nor did they ever come. 

Knife Lake is a long one, very irregu- 
lar and very beautiful. Armsof it extend 
for several miles into Minnesota. In 
one place it narrows so that a heavily- 
loaded large canoe could not pass, and 
a portage has been made there. We 
had no trouble with our Tchemon. 

The woods around Knife Lake are 
very heavy, large pines forming the 
most of the forest. For more than a 
week we had been hearing wild cats or 
lynxes around our tent every night, and 
to make sure that they came no nearer 
we were always careful in selecting a 
camp, to go to islands, if possible, where 
we knew we would not be disturbed. 
They were very numerous, and I had no 
desire to try a night rifle shot among 
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them. We were driven in this night 
by a sudden storm, and I had great 
difficulty to make a landing. But we 
found camp near, in a beautiful clean 
grove of big “jack pines.” The wild- 
cats howled that night, and the storm 
quenched their ardor, for the rain was 
heavy. We camped here all the follow- 
ing day. Mrs. White’s rheumatism was 
growing much worse, and she could 
not travel. I took the opportunity to 
replenish our larder, by this time need- 
ing it, with game, mostly squirrels, here 
as elsewhere abundant. Thursday we 
reached the end of Knife Lake. Big 
Knife Portage really consists of four 
portages around as many rapids, with 
open water for short distances between. 
All the portages except the last are 
long. We made the first one that day, 
and camped at theend of it. Friday we 
made the three other portages and 
reached Carp Lake, then paddled 
to the end of it. Here we found 
a beautiful camp, where prospectors or 
woodsmen evidently had been for a 
long time. They had made floors of 
bark where their tents stood, and in 
many ways had arranged conveniences, 
In the morning a wet trail took us to 
Birch or Sucker Lake, and we paddled 
on through it to Prairie Portage. This 
portage of less than a quarter of a mile 
in length, leads to Bass Wood Lake, the 
old Bois Blane Lake of the treaties. 
The Indians call it Bassiminani or Pas- 
seau Minac Sagaigan, the “ Lake of Dry 
Berries.” On the shoreof this lake, the 
largest yet in our course, we camped. 
Our condition appeared to be becom- 
ing serious. Provisions were getting 
low, and Fort Frances was yet a long 
distance away. Besides that, the plague 
of rheumatism was growing worse, and 
for the last half-dozen portages Mrs. 
White had scarcely been able to drag 
herself over the trails. Every step was 
pain, yet she kept on with her share of 
the work and bore it bravely. What 
was the best thing todo? Thirty miles 
southwest of us, by continuous water- 
course and a few portages, was Ely, 
Minnesota, the terminus of the Duluth 
and Iron Range Railway. It was 
twenty miles off our course, but we 
made up our minds to run in there for 
supplies. For a long time we had been 
measuring our daily allowance of pro- 
visions smaller and smaller, and by this 
time a meal left us still hungry. We 
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were experiencing actual privation, 
Sunday we went a long way through 
Bass Wood Lake, catching a good string 
of fish that we welcomed, Our meals 
that day were satisfying. During the 
afternoon we passed an abandoned post 
the Tludson’s Bay Company, the 
houses now inhabited by half-breeds 
and Indians, IL landed to see if any one 
was there, but the proprictors were all 
away. | founda neat birch-bark basket, 
which | appropriated. That night we 
camped on the cast side of Pine Point, 
or American Point. Our decision to po 
to Ely allowed more generous meals, 
and we feasted on fish and oatmeal, and 
hot bread baked before the fire. 

The sun went down behind us, and 
the scene looking cast was one never to 
be forgotten Dozens of little islands 
were reflected in clear water, so. still 
that the impression was as if it were 
painted, ‘The reflections were perfect. 
By this time these northern woods were 
beginning to show their autumn tints. ° 
Birch and poplar and oak and maple 
and sumae were seattered thickly among 
the pine and spruce and cedar, Their 
colors were gorgeous, Along the edge 
of the water, and reaching to the lower 
branches, were giant ferns of luxuriant 
growth, their shades just as gay, All 
this mass of illuminated foliage was du- 
plicated in the reflection, Gradually a 
mist rose from the water and hid the 
reflection, ‘Then, as the cloud came 


ol 


higher, the ferns disappeared. Low 
rocks and trees faded away, and at 
last the yvorgeous hues were all hid- 


den by the enveloping mist and dark- 
It was night, 

Monday was a day of alternating rain 
and wind and pleasant sunshine. We 
were often delayed, but during the after- 
noon passed the boundary where we had 
intended to follow, and turned south into 
the United States. The following day 
we passed many miles of water, one 
portage, and reached the beginning of 
another long one, into Fail Lake, In the 
morning we made this portage, and 
luring the afternoon paddled to the end 
f Fall Lake, By this time Mrs. White 
was practically helpless. In these two 
days we had decided, after much argu- 
ment from me, that, as a matter of neces- 
sity, Mrs, White should go home by rail 
from Ely, and that [ should’retrace my 
course to the boundary after replenish- 
ing supplies, and continue on to Fort 


Ness, 
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Frances alone. I was determined to 
complete the trip, and it was out of the 
question for my wife to attempt. it. 
When we reached the end of Fall Lake 
that night, a little log shanty on the 
bank gladdened our eyes. It belonged 
to two Norwegians who were at Ely, but 
they had left it in the care of a hospit- 
able youny countryman of theirs, who 
welcomed us, That night we spread 
our blankets on the floor of one of the 
two rooms in the house, and slept under 
aroof the first time for forty-five nights, 
Thursday, the 1oth of September, we 
crossed the mile and a half portage that 
led to Lony Lake. Here we secured 
quarters at a farmhouse, and we were 
done with camping for a time. For a 
week we remained here, and then Mrs. 
White was able to goto Ely, three miles 
down the lake. After a week there she 
was to go home. One evening at the 
boat-house [saw coming down the lake, 
a birch-bark canoe, in it a white man 
andan Indian, ‘Tomy surprise I learned 
when they landed that they had just 
come from Fort Frances, and that the 
guide was to return there. He was an 
Iroquois half-breed, Frank Adams by 
name, and he was recommended by his 
companion as a good canoeman and a 
steady fellow. We arranged to return 
to Fort Frances together. When I went 
to the hotel and told my wife, she de- 
cided that if she was well enough to 
travel home, she was well enough to go 
to Fort Frances. That settled it, and we 
provisioned for three, 

Frank proved as good as his reputa- 
tion after we got him out of town, But 
he inquired what day it was, and said, 
“Was [ really drunk over two days?” 
I had to paddle him out to the farm- 
house and keep him there a day and 
night before he was steady enough to 
start. But he proved a fine woodsman, 
an expert canocist and a companionable 
fellow. Frank was a man of fifty years, 
but as strong as most young men, He 
was an American, having been born in 
New York, After service through the 
war of the rebellion, in a New York 
regiment, he came to Fort Frances, and 
had been there for twenty years work- 
ing as a guide and woodsman., As a test 
of his strength he told us of a contest at 
Rat Portage, which we afterwards ver- 
ified there. September 30, 1881, a noted 
packer of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
came to Rat Portage from the far North- 
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west, and boasted of the weight he could 
carry. A wager was made, with Frank 
to defend the Rat Portage reputation. 
The test was to be the weight carried 
from a steamboat, down a gang plank, 
across a sandy beach and up a little 
slope to the warehouse. The men on 
their first trip each carried five hundred 
pounds. The next load broke down the 
boaster, while Adams reached the ware- 
house, carrying on his back a barrel of 
pork and seven sacks of flour, a total 
weight of seven hundred and thirty 
pounds, This was our companion. 

The first day out from the farmhouse, 
we crossed the long portage to Fall Lake 
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Bois Blanc Portage and camped nearly 
thirty miles from Ely. 

Frank's first trip through Bass Wood 
Lake was in the winter of 1873, when 
he went on snow shoes from Fort 
Frances to Duluth. Returning with an 
Indian companion, they were lost on 
Bass Wood Lake, and for five days had 
no food. They found their way at last 
when twenty-five miles from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Post. They met a half-breed 
who had a loaded toboggan and a dog 
team. He refused them food, saying 


that he had but one “bannock” and it 
would not be enough for him until he 
reached the post. 


He refused an offer 
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and paddled to the south side of it, where 
we got a picture of Cashawa Falls, near 
the mouth of a stream flowing into the 
lake. Then down to the end of Fall 
Lake we hurried. From this point our 
object was speed. While Mrs. White 
and I were alone, we had camped when 
we chose, and made little effort to hur- 
ry. But now cold weather was coming 
fast, and we did not care to be frozen in. 
As it was, we had several flurries of 
snow before we reached Fort Frances. 
We passed the portage into Bass Wood 
Lake, followed those waters to the 
boundary, turned west along'the course 
at the point where we abandoned it two 
weeks before, and in the evening made 


of five dollars for half of it. Then while 
Frank covered the prostrate half-breed 
with his revolver, his companion with 
an axe demolished the toboggan. They 
found an ample supply of bacon and 
flour, and feasted while the wretch who 
would have starved them sneaked away. 

The following day several miles 
paddling and several portages took us 
through Bass Wood River, a stream 
similiar to Granite River but with better 
marked trails. Here we saw several 
canoes of Indians. Bass Wood Falls, 
the largest of the cascades, are very 
beautiful. A long paddle through Crook- 
ed Lake, which is well named, and at 
four o’clock we reached Curtain Falls, 
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the highest and most picturesque that 
we saw. After a hurried luncheon that 
portage was made and we went through 
Iron Lake, the Little Vermillion Lake of 
the treaties. Late that evening we 
camped near its extremity, after another 
day of twenty-five miles. 

Saturday in Nequaquon Lake, or 
Lac la Croix, we were twice driven 
in by the wind, once on a small island 
of rock, and again, during a very heavy 
blow, on Shortiss Island. Here at 
the bottom of a bay we camped till 
late Sunday morning. Then we tried 
it again in the rough water, and about the 
middle of the afternoon reached a small 
island at the end of the narrows, four 
miles or more across the open water 
from the Indian village at the Nameu- 
kan River. We saw a squall coming, 
and landed just in time to escape it. 
Windbound there until eight o’clock 
we were glad of the appearance of a 
dozen Indian women and girls. Two of 
these latter took our dunnage in a bark 
canoe, and with that relief we reached 
the village after a stormy voyage. 

Photographs were one object of our 
trip, and Indians were particularly de- 
sired. But our weather had been al- 
most constantly dark and rainy from the 
time that we first began to meet them. 
Here at the village it was no exception. 
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But when a group of young fellows with 
bows and arrows gathered around Mrs. 
White to watch her cooking operations 
next morning, I risked the dark clouds 
and with my camera under my mackin- 
tosh cape I took a “shot.” None of them 
noticed it until Frank began to laugh, 
and then told them of it, They were 
indignant, and the leader of the party 
demanded payment. He threatened to 
send complaint to Queen Victoria, say- 
ing that the English-Canadian govern- 
ment would not permit Americans to 
come up there and get pictures of Cana- 
dian Indians. 

It is at Lake Nequaquon that the 
Dawson road reaches the boundary. 
This “road” was established by S. J.° 
Dawson of the Canadian government, 
about 1876, and was in use some ten 
years. It consisted of a water route 
from Port Arthur here, by the Kamin- 
istiquia river, Dog Lake, Dog River, Sa- 
vanne River, Lac des Milles Lacs, Baril 
Lake, Windigoostigwan Lake, Pickerel 
Lake, Sturgeon Lake and the Maligne 
River. Men and teams were kept on all 
the portages and tugs on several of the 
lakes, so that communication to Winni- 
peg was comparatively easy. The road 
was abandoned on the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 


To be continued. 
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‘LOOKING AHEAD, I COULD SEE THE BROKEN HILLS OR BUTTES OF THE RENOWNED BAD LANDS. 





AROUND THE WORLD WITH WHEEL AND CAMERA. 


BY FRANK G. LENZ. 


MINNEAPOLIS TO MILEs CITY. 


HE accomplishment of the task of 
| a world girdler awheel does not 
permit dalliance, even amongst 
the most congenial of compan- 
ions, or of asurety Minneapolis and its 
many near-by summer attractions would 
have held me a willing prisoner for 
many a day. Even as it was I compro- 
mised twixt inclination and necessity by 
making my first day out end at what 
is really only one of its fair suburbs, 
famed Lake Minnetonka. 

The nineteen miles of road thither 
from Minneapolis was rolling and excel- 
lent the whole way and was enlivened 
by the companionship of half a dozen 
wheelmen, among whom was the Chief 
Consul of the Minnesota L. A. W., A. B. 
Choate, and Dr. Clarence Bachman. 

The doctor seemed all the way to be 
pushing his wheel hard, and on reach- 
ing Excelsior was completely exhausted 
and worn out. Examining his wheel he 
found that the brake was set partly on 
the tire, thus accounting for the hard 
run. After supper we enjoyed an ex- 
cellent sailon one of the yachts which 
abound here. Many steam launches 
and steamers ply this lake, which has a 
coast line of 250 miles. As a resort it 
is the “Saratoga” of the Northwest, 
boasting of three large hotels, which 
house many tourists from all over the 
U.S. during the hot summer months. 

Next morning we continued on west 
to Waconia. Passing many small lakes 
near Waconia we could not resist a good 
swim. Here the wheelmen all left me 
except Mr. Bird, with whom I continued 
on over arolling country, reaching Nor- 
wood by noon. The clay roads were in 
excellent condition. Beyond Norwood 
the soil was black and rough from the 
recent heavy rains. A light rain-storm 
came up, but by pushing on and oc- 
casionally riding the railroad ties, we 
wheeled through Glencoe to Stewart, 
fifty-four miles for the day. Now on all 
sides was prairie as far as the eye could 
reach. Large fields of wheat, oats, corn 
and barley were everywhere, and at all 


the small towns were grain elevators. 
Farmers were bringing in the grain for 
shipment from miles around. 

Rain prevented an early morning 
start, but about nine o’clock it ceased. 
We immediately started riding the 
ties of the C., M. & St. P. Railway to 
Hector. The weather cleared and in 
two hours the black roads were per- 
fectly dry and we rode briskly through 
Bird Island and Olivia. Near Renville, 
we were met by six of the Renville Bi- 
cycle Club and escorted into their town, 
the entire populace turning out to wit- 
ness our arrival. Some one from Bird 
Island had telegraphed our coming. 

After refreshments the Renville 
wheelmen escorted us to Sacred Heart, 
a small village. From here we pushed 
on to Granite Falls, lying in the valley 
of the Minnesota River, large rocks 
abounding everywhere. The wheat, 
oats, corn and barley fields were fine. 

This section contains mostly Swedes, 
Norwegians and Danes, very industrious 
and honest people. Here I saw for the 
first time in the evening the Northern 
lights, a tremendous circle of white 
lights in the sky, the size of a rainbow 
with streaks through it. 

During the night a heavy rain-storm 
broke out, making the black prairie 
roads impassable for wheeling until the 
valley roads running into Minnesota 
River Valley dried considerably, which 
they did in two hours. To Montevideo. 
the weather was fair, but there another 
rain drove us on the railroad ties, which 
were good enough riding through Wat- 
son to Milan. From here to Appleton 
we struck across the prairie over a new 
road, from which the sods were not 
worn off, making excellent riding. 

Again it rained during the night, and 
we thought we were not going to have 
an easy ride for the day, but the sun 
soon dried the roads and the northern 
prairie road two miles out of Apple- 
ton being fairly’ dry we succeeded in 

reaching Ortonville, by way of Odessa, 
by noon, twenty-seven miles. At some 
spots along the prairie huge rocks stand 
out in bold relief above the tall grass, 
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which reaches to the height of three to 
five feet. 

One curious thing I noticed to-day 
was circles of dark grass longer than 
the ordinary prairie grass. Some of the 
people claim them to be buffalo rings, 
where the buffaloes circled around their 
calves guarding them. Others claim 
they are Indian circles, worn by dance 
and horses, heavy grass afterward grow- 
ing up. The towns are mostly small, 
the population runs from 500 to 1,000, 
but there seem to be thousands to ask 
questions. I am heartily weary of an- 
swering their seemingly silly inquiries. 

Ortonville is situated on the banks of 
the Big Stone Lake, the source of the 
Minnesota River, which starts from here 
not larger than a small creek. Travers 
Lake is in the same valley, but four 
miles north. These two lakes could 
easily be connected, and the great lakes 
by water thereby reached. This will 
probably be done in after years. 


Taking one more glimpse of Minne- ~ 


sota, we crossed the river to Big Stone 
City, now a decayed village. This is in 
South Dakota. Here my friend Mr. 
Bird bade me farewell, having accom- 
panied me 215 miles, farther than any 
other wheelman so far. He had insisted 
on carrying my camera, The bumping 
over the railroad and the rough roads the 
last three and a half days actually wore 
two holes through the skin of his back, 
but nevertheless he carried it to the 
Dakota line without surrender. I con- 
tinued west two miles, then chose the 
south road to Milbank. Some two miles 
from Milbank I could see huge paddles 
describing a circle in the air, but not 
until I came close did I see that it was 
an old-style Dutch windmill. 

The rain-clouds had cleared away 
during the night and once again the 
prairie roads were rapidly drying. Dr. 
J. W. Ross, of Milbank, accompanied 
me to Twin Brooks; but this stretch 
being low prairie, we encountered much 
mud yet. From Twin Brooks the prairie 
becomes rolling and continues rising to 
an elevation of about 700 feet in eighteen 
miles. Most of the grades are easy to 
ride but others are very steep. At 
Marvin, ten miles up, one can look back 
and see the farmhouses of Minnesota. 
The towns of Milbank and Wilmor seem 
to be but four or five miles away. 

The gravel bed of the Hastings and 
Dakota Railroad was well packed here. 


Lifting the machine on the ties I eas- 
ily reached the summit. A few miles 
the other side, a fine prairie road 
turned in alongside the track, and 
leaving the ties I was soon spinning 
along through Waubay to Webster, my 
cyclometer registering just fifty miles 
for the day’s work. 

Near Waubay were the first two In- 
dian tepees I had seen on the prairie. 
Close to the lake quite a large tribe 
have their reservation. They are called 
Sissetons, are civilized and do farming. 

The weather was now all a cycler 
could wish for—a cool breeze was blow- 
ing nearly all day ; and continuing over 
the prairie next morning from Webster 
westward through Bristol and Ando- 
ver to Groton, the roads were hard and 
smooth. 

The prairie, so far, had been mostly 
rolling, making sometimes excellent 
coasting. From Groton through the 
— Valley is almost perfectly level. 

could see Aberdeen seven miles off, 
never seeming to get nearer until 
within two miles of the city. Five or 
six Aberdeen wheelmen had come out 
the South Road to meet me, but being 
advised at Groton to take the North 
Road I unfortunately missed them. 
Aberdeen was the largest town visited 
since leaving Minneapolis, Minn. It 
has about one hundred wheelmen, in- 
cluding twenty lady riders. 

From Aberdeen I decided to wheel 
north to Jamestown, N. D., then west- 
ward over the old trail to Portland, Ore. 
Mr. A. F. Luck, of Aberdeen, accom- 
panied me out of the city a few miles. 
The prairie continued level to Colum- 
bia and Hector. The roads were per- 
fect to within a few miles of Hector, 
when they became sandy. At Hecla, 
the farmers advised me to take the road 
on the west side of the James River, and 
I did so. To opposite Ludden it was 
good, but from there north the roads 
continually came to vanishing points, 
necessitating striking out east and west 
several times to reach other roads run- 
ning north to Oakes. 

Reaching Oakes by dark my cyclo- 
meter registered seventy-three miles. 
Had I continued on the east side the 
distance would not have been more 
than sixty miles. 

Seven or eight of the wheelmen from 
Oakes accompanied me to Grover, nine 
miles. The roads were in excellent con- 
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dition and continued so to La Moure, 
but from there up the Jamestown River 
Valley the “ trail”’ was often almost com- 
pletely covered by grass. The term 
“road” is very seldom used here, every- 
body calling them “trails,” and mere 
trails they are at times. 

When I reached Dickey I found no 
place to stop at except the section house. 
Such structures are put up by the rail- 
road companies to board their em- 
ployes along the line. From Dickey 
to Jamestown there is no trail up the 
valley, so I started over the “bluff” the 
next morning. I rode ten miles west and 
northwest across the abandoned country 
before I found a fair road running north 
to Jamestown. Here and there are dwel- 
lings and sod shanties vacated four and 
five years ago. The water had a rather 
brackish taste, to which I therefore 
generally added a few drops of Jamaica 
ginger before I drank it. The wheel- 
marks in the road were so deep in many 
places that the pedals of my machine 
would strike, throwing the wheel and 
myself many times into the tall grass. 
At last reaching the edge of the prairie, 
I coasted at a tremendous speed down 
into Jamestown, in the James Valley. 

Jamestown, 375 miles west of St. 
Paul, is principally a railroad town. It 
is headquarters of the Dakota Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
the substantial character of the buildings 
in the business streets, the hotels and 
schools as well as the many handsome 
residences attract the attention of the 
stranger and impress him. There are 
several battlefields in the vicinity where 
fierce conflicts took place between the 
United States troops and the Sioux, 
among them “ Hawk’snest,” where Gen- 
eral Sibley had the Sioux corraled at 
one time, There are some twenty-five 
wheelmen here. 

It was with a light heart that I started 
west from here at nine o’clock, fol- 
lowing the old trail up the hill on the 
prairie. The road was excellent at 
the start, but ere seven leagues were 
passed went from bad to worse. The 
country became rolling, with water 
slews on all sides, which could only be 
avoided by making a long detour. Every 
now and then a gopher would dart off 
with a squeak into the ground. At 
other times the wheel would drop into 
a badger’s hole with a sickening thump. 
These animals will dig their holes in the 


hardest part of the road and make an 
ugly place for horses and vehicles to go 
into. 

From Windsor, merely a station with 
store and dwelling-house, the road to 
Medina continued poor. Between here 
and Crystal Springs Station is a chain 
of alkali lakes which emit a disagree- 
able odor. The ties of the N. P. R. R. 
I found sufficiently ballasted to avoid 
going around these lakes, which so 
swarmed with birds that I wished my- 
self more than once on a gunning ex- 
pedition. Near Tappen the roads are 
fair again, though a little sandy, and 
the prairie gets level. 

Bismark, a hundred miles beyond 
Jamestown, was but fifty-eight miles 
away. Determined to reach there that 
day, I started at eight a. m. and rode 
briskly over a good road to Dawson and 
Steele. To Burleigh the road was very 
poor. Parts of it had been recently cov- 
ered with water, and were consequently 
very rutty. The balance of the thirteen 
miles to Bismark was very good. The 
town was visible six miles off and I was 
glad to reach it, as I suffered terribly 
with the mosquitoes. The nearer I got 
to the Missouri River the worse they 
got. At times I would be riding care- 
fully on the ridge between the wagon 
wheel-marks on the road when these 
detestable insects would fairly cover 
my hands, face and arms. Brushing 
them off usually caused me to lose my 
balance. It was fortunate I had cor- 
duroy trousers and leggings. The mo- 
tion of my legs seemed to strike their 
fancy, as my legs were literally covered 
with them. How it did cause me to 
smile grimly to see them endeavoring 
to reach the skin! I should, indeed, 
pity a wheelman riding through here in 
tights, as he would not only have the 
mosquitoes to contend with, but also 
the wild-oat needles, so plentiful in the 
prairie grass, which have a tendency to 
work their way into the skin. 

Bismark is the capital of North Da- 
kota, with a much larger population 
than Jamestown. Most of the buildings 
in these western towns are of wood; 
the long dry seasons dry them out thor- 
oughly, and a fire, once under headway, 
is seldom subdued. At eleven o’clock 
at night, while there, the fire-bell rang, 
and almost simultaneously a huge flame 
lit up the entire town. Although they 
have splendid water-works and fire de- 
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partment, almost an entire block and 
twenty-two horses were lost in the 
flames. Geographically Bismark’s lo- 
‘ation is scarcely inferior to that of 
any city between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Situated on the East branch of 
the Missouri River, which with its tribu- 
taries affords 2,000 miles of navigable 
water northward and westward, and 
about the same extent southeastward to 
St. Louis, Bismark is therefore sure to 
remain the center of steamboat navi- 
gation in the northwest. Besides, the 
United States Government has recog- 
nized its importance by making Bismark 
a port of entry, with a deputy collector 
of United States customs, and by locat- 
ing there the United States Court, land 
office, and various other government 
offices, including a signal office, also a 
marine hospital. 

Bismark is but a short distance down 
the river from the now abandoned 
Fort Lincoln, where General Custer 
started his famous march in 1876 against 
the Sioux, under Sitting Bull. The Stand- 
ing Rock Indian Agency, is within sixty 
miles, where stands Fort Yates, garri- 
soned by regular United States troops. 
I was very unfortunate in not reaching 
here a few days sooner to enable me to 
witness the distribution of cattle among 
the Indians by the government. They 
are said to come in all manners of dress 
and act as so many wild schoolboys, 
hooting, yelling, and speaking in pan- 
tomime. Very few of them can speak 
English. 

Procuring a permit from Mr. David- 
son, the station agent at Bismark, to 
walk the great bridge over the Missouri, 
I bumped the machine over the other 
side, where the track was filled enough 
to ride nicely to Mandan. The bridge 
proper consists of three through spaces, 
each 400 feet in length between centers 
of end-pins, and there are two approach 
spans each 113 feet long. The old 
government trail turns north on the 
prairie from here, while the Northern 
Pacific Railroad goes southwest to avoid 
hills. The road is good enough, being 
used by farmers, who are mostly Rus- 
sian Germans. They live in sod 
shanties built all or part of prairie sod 
walls two or three feet thick. Lumber 
is very expensive, the: sods make up 
a cheap dwelling-place; the roofs con- 
sist of poles propped up by braces in- 
side on which are heavy layers of sods. 


These Russians came from the prov- 
ince of Bessarabia to avoid military 
conscription, and though they came 
hither with scanty purses, they are 
beginning to gather a modest return 
for their labors. 

The towns -now are few and far be- 
tween ; farmers live five and ten miles 
apart. A traveler is forced to go without 
food and water for long stretches. My 
dinners are frequently taken at these 
farmers’: coffee, potatoes and bread is 
their daily diet three times a day. This 
is a very poor class. As their farms 
shall produce by their industriousness, 
sumptuous living will begin. The wo- 
men make a curious spectacle in short 
dresses and bare feet. The soles of 
their feet are so hard they are less 
liable to puncture than my pneumatic 
tire. 

Towards evening I reached New 
Salem, where there is good hotel accom- 
modation. I always prefer reaching an 
hotel for the night when possible, as I 
find it far from comfortable to have 
mosquitoes and other insects for com- 
pany during the night, as is sometimes 
the case at farmhouses. 

The time west of Mandan is one 
hour slower than east of the Missouri 
River. This is the second time I have 
had to change my time since leaving 
New York city. 

New Salem to Hebron was my next 
day’s run, over an old abandoned stage- 
road: parts of it barely visible, over 
very hilly prairie. Here and there in 
the distance were conical-shaped peaks, 
which looked as if they had been placed 
there byhuman hands. They are called 
“buttes” (pronounced dxuhfes). Only 
three or four farmhouses were passed in 
the entire distance of forty miles. Near 
one of these the farmer was cutting 
barley, when he gave a terrible cry and 
came tearing across the field towards 
me,a young colt limping after. The 
poor beast had jumped into the knives 
and severed the ankle through to the 
bone. I advised shooting the colt, but 
he thought not, and we proceeded to 
the house and bandaged it up with axle- 
grease, linen and shingles. 

The old stage-road from Hebron west 
follows the N. P. Railroad through An- 
telope, Richardson, Taylor and Glad- 
stone, Between Antelope and Richard- 
son, five and one-half miles, I had quite 
a.race with three men on a hand-car: 
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the prairie being fairly level here, I out- 
distanced them easily. 

Richardson is a perfect German vil- 
lage. The men were going to church in 
their queer German suits and caps while 
the women dress in all colors of the rain- 
bow. All through here the settlers are 
Germans or Russian Germans. On 
wheeling up to the house I would ask 
“ haben sie wasser zu trinken,” whereupon 
I would be smilingly invited in to par- 
take of milk and bread. They have no 
beer here: North and South Dakota are 
prohibition states. 

Gladstone to Dickenson over the north 
road is again hilly prairie, but a good 
trail. Four miles from town I was over- 
joyed to see three wheelmen afar off 
waiting for me. The telegraph oper- 
ator at Gladstone had wired them of my 
coming. 
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of having once been the bottom of the 
sea, and many of the buttes were red 
and black, as if they had been burning 
or on fire. The soil is of a soft crum- 
bling nature, of great variety and color, 
and through it the little alkali streams 
are continually washing, making deep 
ravines and gulches. All in all, this 
country has a grotesque appearance. At 
Sully Springs section house I procured . 
lunch, coffee, and good water, left by the 
locomotives daily, and then pushed on 
to Medora for the night. The road was 
not bad, and it was quite refreshing to 
wheel through this singular, impressive 
and rugged section; after riding 700 
miles of prairie, sometimes rolling, at 
others perfectly flat, and nothing but 
grass, grass everywhere. The Little 
Missouri flows through characteristic 
Bad Lands scenery by the village 
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There are only four wheelmen and 
one lady rider at Dickenson. It is a 
great cattle and railroad center. 

Taking the north trail out of Dicken- 
son next morning, I found very few 
houses along the way. AtSouth Heart 
there is only a section house and one or 
two dwellings. Belfield, the next place, 
is but asmall hamlet. From here west 
all is rolling prairie for miles. By de- 
grees I became sensible of a sort of 
sulphurous smell, and looking ahead 
could see the broken hills or buttes of 
the renowned Bad Lands. Anxious to 
see the country of which I had heard 
as far back as Wisconsin, I pushed on 
faster, and a strange, weird broken 
valley greeted my gaze. Hills, peaks 
and deep ravines gave it the appearance 


of Medora, near which an everlasting 
fire of lignite throws its volcano-like 
rays athwart the sky. Six years ago 
Medora was one of the most promising 
towns in the West, made so by the world- 
renowned Marquis de Mores. This en- 
terprising Frenchman erected a tremen- 
dous slaughter-house and many build- 
ings and his own residence here. But 
being unable to compete with Chicago 
beef houses he abandoned all, at a great 
loss, and returned to France a wiser if 
nota wealthier man. Now allis changed, 
although all the buildings still stand 
there, few are occupied. 

While seated in the parlor of the hos- 
pitable Foley family in the evening, re- 
lating some of my experiences,three full- 
dressed cowboys, with pistols, knives and 
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spurs, walkedin. Imagine my surprise to 
find them three of my old friends from 
Pittsburg, come out to enjoy two or three 
months on the Custer Trail Ranch of 
the Eaton Brothers. They invited me 
to spend a day on the ranch about five 
miles south of here, on the trail made by 
General Custer in 1876, when he marched 
to his last battle in Montana. With two 
ladies, and the Foley Brothers on horse- 
back as escorts, we crossed over two 
hills south, passing around a cannon 
rock, a rock mounted on a small peak 
having the appearance of a cannon, and 
reached one of the most typical ranches 
in the West. Horses and cattle were 
everywhere in the valley running 
loose. Five Pittsburg boys were here in 
all: John S. and James K. Clark, Geo. 
H. Flinn, J. L. Graham and Charles 
Speer, all roughing it in the capacity of 
cowboys and enjoying themselves gen- 
erally. I thought it agreat opportunity 
to also mount a horse, but when the 
horse ran the jolting seemed terrific, 
and aride up the valley and back, ten 
miles, was enough for me. The pneu- 
matic was a thing of fairy-land com- 
pared to ahorse. Deer and antelope are 
not as abundant as in former years, yet 
every few days they are killed within a 
couple of miles of the ranch, while far- 
ther off they are more plenty. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of 
August roth, I left the Custer Trail 
Ranch, with the good wishes of all, and 
returned over the same trail to Medora. 
The Little Missouri is only a foot deep. 
Such streams I usually walk through 
shoes and all on; the hot sun dries 
them in a few minutes. 

The trail up the ravine past the once 
Marquis de Mores’ residence, is fair 
traveling for three or four miles, but 
soon I was again involved in the intrica- 
cies of the Bad Lands, and in its steep 
hills and deep wash-outs, crossing the 
path in all directions, the cyclometer 
naturally registers very slowly. From 
here to Andrews section house is the 
hardest stretch of traveling I have had 
in Dakota bad lands. And to add to 
my discomfiture, when at last I reached 
Andrews I found the house vacated. 
Looking in the dug-out cellar, however, 
I could see there was some ice in saw- 
dust, and with this and malted milk, 
which I fortunately carried, I made a 
meager dinner. 1 footed up another 
long hill, when to my surprise, for nearly 
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eight miles to Sentinel Butte, I could 
see it was rolling prairie. A pleasant 
ending to the thirty miles across the 
famous Dakota bad lands. The prairie 
to Beach Section House and Mingus- 
ville, Montana, becomes less and less 
hilly and I was well pleased to reach 
the State of Montana. 

The prairie here for miles was coal- 
black ; the intense heat of the sun had 
dried up the grass and the sparks from 
passing engines set it easily on fire. 
Mingusville, although but a small ham- 
let, is a great cattle-shipping station. 

A dim trail runs west of Mingusville 
for five miles when it completely van- 
ishes. Another road six miles north, 
across country, runs to Glendive, but I 
decided to ride the railroad ties to 
Hodges section house. From here west 
are Montana bad lands, a desolate 
stretch, but not so picturesque as in 
Dakota. 

The distance between section houses 
is mostly ten miles; but at times, when 
riding is poor, it is no easy task to go 
even this distance without water. This 
was one of the thirsty stretches, and 
when within three or four miles of 
Allard I saw an east-bound passenger 
train slowly pulling up the grade. Stand- 
ing on the side of the track I motioned 
the engineer for water, held my cap in 
hand and adroitly received the con- 
tents of a can full of water as the train 
ran by. 

A poor road runs from Allard to 
Glendive, continually running through 
Glendive Creek, which has a wonderful 
serpentine course, and I was glad to 
stay on the railroad ties to Glendive. 
This is another town of the N. P. R. R. 
beautifully located on the banks of the 
Yellowstone River. 

The north bank from Glendive, along 
the Yellowstone River, is level prairie, 
while the south side is a succession of 
hills. 

Waiting patiently for an hour on an 
independent ferryman, I crossed at 
Glendive to the north side. Here was 
a splendid road. 

Along the first eight miles were nu- 
merous cattle ranches, but the next 
twenty there was absolutely nothing to 
arrest one’s attention. When two miles 
below Fallon, the road runs into the 
river. Here was a grounded ferry flat, 
filled with water. Shooting my re- 
volver, which I had carried loaded since 
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leaving St. Paul, brought no one around, 
and, seeing a skiff on the opposite side, 
I determined to swim over and return 
with the skiff for my wheel and clothes. 
Taking a small log for help, I started 
out, but in the center of the river a 
tremendous current caught me and 
carried me to a sand-bar a half-mile 
below. Forsaking the log, I was glad 
enough to swim back. The Yellow- 
stone was too much for me, although 
but a quarter of a mile wide. 

Redressing, I started up the bank to 
a spot opposite the section house, when 
once more I started shooting, and freely 
used my voice to the fullest extent of 
my lungs. It was now rapidly getting 
dark, and the chances were largely in 
favor of my having to pass the night in 
the air, so, filling my revolver again, I 
wasted more powder, and at last heard 
a “hello,” and beheld a man on horse- 
back on the opposite side. I had no 
sooner told him who I was than he came 
over in a skiff and ferried the wheel and 
myself. I had spent just three hours to 
get across the Yellowstone River. The 
topography of the two sides of the river 
here reverse: on the north side are the 
hills and the south side is flat. 

The road is mostly good from Fal- 
lon to Terry, Blatchford and Shirley. 
Towards Dixon it is again hilly, and 
rather sandy, but the last nine miles to 
Miles City is excellent. The road mostly 
fenced in, I felt as if riding between 
prison walls, after my many davs on the 


open prairie, where turn-up sod answers 
the purpose of a fence. Myriads of 
cattle pass over these roads; footprints of 
horses, cows and sheep are everywhere. 
Near Miles City are irrigating ditches 
running to the different ranches six 
and seven miles away. 

My wheel had now run 3,083 miles 
since leaving Pittsburg, without once 
cleaning the bearings, and, the oil-holes 
having become stopped up with dirt and 
dust, I determined to give all parts a 
thorough overhauling on reaching Miles 
City. 

The “pneumatic” tires had been only 
once actually punctured since leaving 
New York—a distance of 2,628 miles— 
and that happened in this wise: The 
cactus plants begin to get rather thick 
in the Dakotas and Montana bad lands 
to here. I had so much confidence in 
the “ pneumatic” tires that I recklessly 
ran over several plants near this city, 
thinking the needles were too brittle to 
puncture, but to my surprise they were 
as stiff as steel, and both wheels became 
flat in ten minutes; On examining the 
wheel the tire was full of needles, some 
broken off short, others having pene- 
trated the inner tube: I found it neces- 
sary to carefully draw them all out be- 
fore replacing with a new inner tube. 
On repairing the tubes afterward it was 
very difficult indeed to find the tiny 
holes made by these needles. I now 
ride very cautiously where the cactus 
grows. 
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HARRY’S CAREER 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR 


DAISY STEVENSON, 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Y degrees Harry got over the first 
shock of the news of Clara Hast- 


ing’s engagement. He had writ- 

ten her a passionate letter of fare- 
well and received a cold, formal reply. 
It was all over. His heart was crushed. 
Girls were no longer attractive. He 
wished there was a first-class war going 
on somewhere in the world where he 
could go, and, leading a charge against 
great odds, be handsomely killed! 

His mother had sympathized with him, 
and with the greatest tact, never ceas- 
ing to praise the beautiful girl, of whom 
she had had but a glimpse that Easter 
Sunday on Fiftieth street. Gradually 
his heart had healed a little. It was 
about this time he received a letter from 
Grannis, dated Denver, Col., and saying 
he had found some traces of Ella, and 
expected shortly to start for California, 
The disappointment seemed to bring 
him and his mother closer together than 
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ever before. He did not want to be 
long out of her sight. He refused half 
a dozen offers of local New York nines 
to pitch games for them. He refused 
everything and stayed quietly at home, 
smoking a long brierwood pipe, heav- 
ing desperate sighs and reading Heine’s 
poetry, until it came time for him to 
take them up to Mount Desert. He 
had been hit hard, as the saying is. 

The summer vacation at Bar Harbor, 
passed in the then simplicity and jollity 
of Rodick’s hotel, was a pleasanter one 
than Harry would naturally have antici- 
pated. Mrs. Chestleton wisely preferred 
the hotel to taking a cottage—she want- 
ed Harry to be alone, in his then un- 


‘happy frame of mind, as little as pos- 


sible. Bar Harbor was not fashionable, 
but comfortable, in those days. Social 
requirements were relaxed. Chaperons 
were not necessary. The young people 
lived in a beautiful arcadia, in which 
good behavior was a matter of course. 
In those days, gentle reader, it was 
possible, probable—nay, polite — to call 
for one’s summer girl (hailing, too, from 
blue-blooded Boston, smart Murray Hill, 
or Walnut street —or the city that lies 
near Druid Park), at, say, 9 A. M., with 
self, horse and buckboard, to load upon 
said buckboard said girl, to drive around 
the island (twenty-four miles), dining at 
a hotel at the opposite point, near South- 
west Harbor, and returning in the moon- 
light along about g or 10 o’clock p. .! 
When Daisy Stevenson came to Bar 
Harbor she readily fell into its accepted 
customs with spirit. Harry found him- 
self thrown with her in sailing parties, 
buckboard parties and climbing parties 
a great deal. He liked her because she 
let him talk about Clara by the hour 
and never forbade him. Doubtless it 
bored her, for she never esteemed 
Clara’s mental gifts very highly, and 
she only cared for people of brains. She 
and her brother had a fine Indian canoe, 
which, after a while, she taught Harry to 
paddle with her among the porcupines. 
Yes, and what a different girl she was, 
too, after a few weeks of sun and sea air 
and exercise! She became positively 
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pretty! It was odd what comfort the 
lad took in being with this art-prize 
girl! 

With Clara it had always been: “ Do 
the correct thing,” ‘ What does society 
expect?” “So and so is not good form,” 
etc. 

With Daisy it was always some top- 
ic outside themselves. She had read 
and devoured all the novels that were 
ever written, apparently. George Eliot’s 
“Mill on the Floss” was her favorite. 
She set Harry to thinking and reading. 
She lent him “ Middlemarch.” Uncon- 
sciously she became a summer school of 
philosophy to him. 

One day Harry experienced a sensa- 
tion. It was the last week in August. 
He had resolutely frowned on any girl 
and all girls except Daisy, so far. His 
heart was crushed and dead, etc. He 
preferred foggy, rainy days; then he 
retired to his little room au quatrieme, 
stretched himself on his corn-cob bed, 
and read about sweet Dorothea and 
Casaubon and the disillusionment of 
love. 

Those days of the first disappointments 
in love how a lad 
takes to heart! And 
what an ass he makes 
of himself ! 

But one day he 
came. downstairs, his 
finger ina book which 
he was reading. He 
looked about for Miss 
Stevenson, expecting 
her to appear pleased 
at his coming, and 
willing to go canoe- 
ing in her canoe with 
him, as usual. 

But, lo and behold! 
she had gone down to 
the wharf with 
another man—and a 
Harvard man at that 
—a man whom she 
had hitherto shunned 
and avoided with a 
marked disdain! Did 
Daisy Stevenson ac- 
tually mean to take 
this man canoeing? 
Heaven forfend! 
There were plenty 
of other pretty girls 
sitting about in their “oe 
cool, white dresses 
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eyeing him respectfully (the distin- 
guished Yale pitcher was considered a 
great swell), and eyeing him even wist- 
fully. At Rodick’s, that season, there 
were exactly four girls to one man. 

He threw his book on a table and 
walked away gloomily up the path lead- 
ing toward Bald Mountain, and threw 
himself under a tree on the grass. He 
could not understand why Daisy’s action 
affected him so. Somehow her flat de- 
fiance, as he pretended to think it, had 
driven Clara’s image entirely out of his 
mind. 

But Daisy Stevenson, with her keen 
insight and bright mind, saw too clearly 
that he never would really come to love 
her; that it was rather her mental en- 
dowment he respected, not /er he loved. 
Gently, nobly, and with consummate 
tact, the girl, in their daily intercourse, 
repressed her own feelings. She fought 
down her own wishes, her own love, in 
those pleasant August days. How will- 


ingly, if she had allowed herself to go, 
she would have given up all her high 
hopes and ambitions for marriage and 
quiet life with this kind, sweet-natured 


IF YOU ALLUDE TO A CERTAIN MISS HASTINGS, HER IMAGE HAS 
GONE FOREVER,’ HE SAID, CALMLY.” 
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lad! It was her crown of martyrdom, 
and she concealed it from every one. 
She even led Harry to believe that she 
did not care for him in the least—in that 
way. She showed him, too, that in his 
heart, deep down, there still lay the 
image of his goddess Clara. One day 
she jestingly said: “Do you think, in- 
deed, that I, with my pride, will ever 
consent to play second fiddle?” 

“If you allude to acertain Miss Hast- 
ings, her image has gone forever!” he 
said, calmly. 

“Nonsense! How you would start 
up, flush and grow pale again, as people 
are said to do in novels but never do in 
real life, if Clara should suddenly appear 
over that ledge of rocks! You love her!” 

And the next day Daisy and her 
brother left for a trip through Canada, 
and from thence went to Rome. 


CHAPTER L. 


Y the end of the summer Harry 
was again amenable to reason and 
returned to college. The choice 
of rooms for junior year took the 

lads over to a sunny, cheerful, ivy-cov- 
ered corner of Durfee. 

He settled down to the quiet and re- 
pose of winter term, and for a time 
athletics ceased to interest. Harry kept 
up his outside reading which he began 
during the summer, and Jack, on the 
highest wave of popularity in college 
and society in town, went in for having 
a good time. Occasionally Harry would 
grudgingly drop his books—Jack called 
him now a “dignified dig””—and don 
his dress suit for a dance, but he had no 
heart in it and looked forward to the 
promenade as a bore. Jack was chair- 
man of the floor committee, and Harry 
too was first on the committee and then 
resigned. Miss“ Hastings, who was in 
New Haven for the year, went out a 
great deal, and she and Jack (in spite 
of her engagement) were great cronies. 
The handsome fellow was so profoundly 
insincere that every girl knew that he 
only made love pour amuser and allowed 
him many privileges. He was constant- 
ly receiving scented little notes. He 
went into private theatricals a great 
deal; he was the delight of Phi U au- 
diences that year. He was handsome, 
easy-mannered, jolly, all things to all 
men—a popular hero, and he loved to 








tease Harry over the regular letters he 
received on thin foreign letter-paper, 
postmarked “Roma.” He wrote quaint 
little poems and Vers de Société for the 
Record. He ran down to New York for 
the Arion and the French ball, as dida 
dozen of Umpty-four. It annoyed Harry 
to see the numbers of photographs Jack 
had of actresses signed “Ever thine— 
Adelle ” or “ Forever yours—Florine.” 
This theatrical nonsense—Lester Wal- 
lack had actually invited him to see a 
play from the wings—angered Harry. 
He thought it was all Caswell’s influ- 
ence. Caswell was spending a tremen- 
dous amount of money now that he had 
passed the Charybdis of Soph. Annuals, 
and felt assured of completing his col- 
lege course. He lost two thousand dol- 
lars on the Saratoga race, which he won 
back at Thanksgiving, in New York. 
He kept a stylish pair of horses and 
drove pretty New Haven girls out tan- 
dem. He was a greater swell in a sense 
than Jack, for the old General kept his 
son rather short. It is true that Caswell 
and Jack were always now together. 
The latter absolutely refused to train 
for another University race; he told 
Clark he had earned a year’s rest, and 
Clark admitted that he thought so too. 
Clark himself had his tremendous am- 
bition yet to satisfy, and he looked 
forward to a long season of training 
again without any qualms. His enmity 
to Harvard and his wrath—equal to 
that Mavis of Achilles of which old 
Homer sang—at their crew for not dar- 
ing to go ashore and be walloped were 
still touching to behold! 

Harry’s room in Durfee, looking out 
on the new quadrangle, with a vista ot 
the campus and the library building in 
the distance, was very charming, but it 
did not quite seem like being in college ; 
it was so quiet, so elegant and so clois- 
ter-like ! Every one in their entry seem- 
ed to be studious, A professor roomed 
just above them. Nevers, who now 
roomed alone again two flights above 
them (for Grannis was still away, and 
Harry did not know whether he had 
found Ella or not), was busily putting 
the finishing touches on his essay for 
the Lit. prize. Even Coles was working 
pretty hard, and De Koven had taken 
to immuring himself in his elegantly 
furnished Farnam rooms and composing 
songs on his piano and verses for re- 
jection by the magazines. 
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‘Somehow a great seriousness had 
suddenly come over the class of Umpty- 
four. Dear reader, these fellows were 
now no longer boys—they had become 
upper classmen. Life at college was 
now a serious business. No more rushes 
and street fights, if you please! 

They now too came under the in- 
fluence of a professor who had the 
ability to inspire them with a desire 
to understand his subject — political 
economy. It was a pleasant surprise 
to be actually taught something in the 
classroom. Hitherto it had been, ap- 
parently, an inspection, an examination 
with questions of a prying nature di- 
rected to points in the lesson, calcu- 
lated to make them flunk and catch 
them unawares—minute rules as to the 
second aorist, a dozen questions upon 
the accent of the article. It was a Yale 
professor who, after a lifetime of labo- 
rious toil, brought forth a work upon the 
“Greek Noun,” but afterwards sighed 
wearily and exclaimed “Oh, that I had 
not been so foolish and given myself 
such wide range—oh, that I had simply 
confined myself to the ablative!” In spite 
of the classroom, and with the encour- 
agement of Prof. Growler, Harry’s intel- 
lectual life had really begun now at Yale. 

He planned out his day methodically 
so that he could have his evenings to 
himself for work. He sent regrets to 
everything that went on in society, 
until invitations dropped off. He did 
not wish to meet Clara if he could pre- 
vent it, and there was no other girl he 
fancied, especially in all the charming 
New Haven “set.” He counted on his 
weekly letter from Rome. This sufficed 
him. They were not love letters— far 
from it. Daisy Stevenson affected to 
despise love as much as she did religion 
or any other “emotion” which disturb- 
ed the perfect use of one’s faculties. 

Jack openly revolted against Harry’s 
becoming a “dig.” As for Stamp, the 
old dog had grown rather sour and sol- 
emn after the last boat race at Saratoga 
Lake, and became a dig and recluse 
himself, lying for hours at a time curled 
up in the corner of the sofa, while 
Harry read Mill and smoked a long 
pipe, until at one of the wee sma’ hours 
Jack and Caswell, in their evening dress, 
would burst in upon him and tell of 
what a glorious dance they had been 
having at Miss Mulford’s, sr the Tal- 
man’s, or elsewhere, Clzra Hastings, 


although engaged to Saxton of '’68, 
seemed to be going about and having a 
very jolly time of it. Once or twice 
Harry met her in the street, bowed 
coldly and walked rapidly on. Like 
many sweet young women who had 
“erred” by breaking hearts, she began 
now to pity him. From the way she 
had succeeded in Umpty-four she began 
to believe she was irresistible. De 
Koven was her latest victim. He wrote 
her many pretty poems and sent her 
many bouquets. To what end? Al- 
though he did keep careful copies and 
sent them to the Liz, they were rejected 
promptly, and did not even receive, most 
of them, the compliment of resting a 
moment in Purgatory.* The glum Sax- 
ton of ’68 perhaps smiled over some of 
De Koven’s efforts. But Jack and De 
Koven got even with him by speaking 
of him always as “the sexton,” and 
Clara’s marriage as her “funeral.” 

The Puritan estimate of a lady, which 
Clara pretended to admire so greatly, 
but which she hardly put herself out to 
conform to, frowned upon pleasure in 
the young, and persuaded some of them 
to suppress their youth, deny them- 
selves, take solemn “views” of life, 
think much on the hereafter, and try 
always to be “serious.” Clara was 
hardly of this kind. Youth comes but 
once. The years creep on fast enough. 
Such expressions were often on her 
pretty lips. 

Clara admired Puritanism and bragged 
of her Puritan ancestors, yet allowed 
herself much material joy and many 
pleasures. Daisy scoffed at the Puritans 
and at religion, yet in her heart wore 
a crown of thorns and denied herself 
much. Both these fine girls were of 
New England stock. Which was the 
truer Puritan ? 





h 
manages the Z7¢., has (or used to have) three places to 
which a contribution is consigned : (1), Heaven, 7. ¢., on 
the table, denoting acceptance ; (2), Purgatory, under 
the table for a second reading ; (3), Hell, in the waste- 
paper basket, 





To be continued, 

































arms far over the drowsy world 

and was waking an army of 

dreamers to the golden delights 
of a perfect autumn morning, when my 
husband and I returned to our head- 
quarters at the farm-house away up in 
the heart of New York State. 

Readers of my own inquiring sex will 
never guess from what we were returh- 
ing; for, in truth, we had been hunt- 
ing and the expedition had been a 
success in more ways than one; as, 
in addition to a plentitude of legiti- 
mate spoil, we brought back sharpened 
appetites, exuberant spirits, and delight- 
ful memories of an interesting early 
morning’s chase after small and agile 
game. Weclamored for breakfast and 
felt about ten years old, when in reality 
we were—well, our ages do not matter, 
as they in no way interfered with the 
sport. 

To many previous expeditions of a 
kindred nature do I give the credit of 
my robust health and ability to accom- 
pany my husband during his longest 
jaunts afield, and to really thoroughly 
enjoy pleasures which too few American 
women have tasted. As a child, in spite 
of my sex, I was rarely classed, by cen- 
suring neighbors, asa girl. But to the 
very circumstances of my earlier years 
which called forth this well-remem- 
bered criticism, I owe the fact that I 
am, in later life, my husband’s don com- 
rade instead of merely his housekeeper 
and domestic anchor; for in that free, 
wild childhood, mostly spent afield with 
my brothers with their guns, dogs and 
rods, I imbibed tastes which blended at 
once with those of my sport-loving con- 
sort, and which possibly had much todo 
with all that went to make him my will- 
ing captive. And, let me whisper it to 
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my sisters, there’s nothing which will 
so surely establish you as your husband’s 
companion, in every sense of the word, 
as an interest in his little fads, fancies, 
and tastes, his sports and pleasures, and 
an inclination to participate in the latter, 
provided they are not beyond your 
physical abilities. 

It seems timely, just here, to also of- 
fer a hint to those of my sex who are 
enthusiasts on the subject of long 
tramps as “constitutionals,” that some 
definite object, fixed upon at the begin- 
ning of a tramp across country, will 
double the pleasure, and greatly in- 
crease the percentage in the matter of 
benefit. 

Hunting is the object I most natur- 
ally advocate, since I am not only an 
ardent admirer of the sport, but have 
long enjoyed its undoubted benefits in 
conjunction with its manifold fascin- 
ations, and especially the latter, when 
our expeditions have occurred, as did 
this one, in the early morning. Then, 
with every inhalation you absorb new 
life; with every glance gather in, to 
mingle with past garnerings, such pic- 
tures of nature as time can never efface 
There is an exquisite pleasure in listen- 
ing to the awakening hymns of all ani- 
mate creation—the antithesis of the 
lullaby that but a few short hours be- 
fore called to rest beast and bird and 
flower. 

In the purple twilight of the morning 
you penetrate the unfolding heart of 
nature. The birds are rousing, and 
now and then you catch a drowsy little 
chirp, almost apologetic in its intonation, 
as if itwere intruding upon the tremu- 
lous song of silence floating over the 
sleeping world. The dew has the 
softened lustre of the pearl, and awaits 
the magic of the coming king of day to 
transfuse it with the radiance of the 
diamond, The breath of the flowers 
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mingles in the moisture-laden atmos- 
phere with the fragrance of fern and 
foliage, and the fresh, earthy odor of 
the parent soil ; all vegetation stirs and 
quivers as if with delight that a new 
day is born; the breeze coquets as if to 
woo one with its dainty touches to a 
full belief that he who sleeps through 
the priceless hours of the morning twi- 
light loses treasures which untold 
wealth cannot buy. The energetic 
sportsman or his athletic sister should 
not miss this harmony of nature with 
which the excitement of the chase or 
the exhilaration of a constitutional may 
truly blend as part of a wondrous sym- 
phony. 

But, we must return to the portals of 
that domain presided over by man’s best 
friend—a good cook—where we were 
laying down our furry trophies of the 
morning’s work. The picture was not 
a bad one: my stalwart better half in 
his shooting “ togs” of brown-drab cor- 
duroy, asoft brownish colored fore-and- 
aft cap and leather-trimmed canvas leg- 
gings and shoes ; I inaspecial invention 
of my own in the way of a costume—a 
creation in which I had combined utility 
and picturesqueness, comfort, and I must 
confess, a little masculine dash; and I’ve 
often wondered if the comfort were not 
entirely the result of the poaching upon 
manly preserves in some of the details 
of my costume. 

In case there may be some other wife 
who might also wish to play Diana to 
her husband’s Nimrod, I will describe 
my costume : 

Its fabric was a twilled flannel of a 
gray-brown color—selected because it 
was light in weight, strong as to tex- 
ture, and of a color which rendered 
itself inconspicuous by. blending very 
harmoniously with the brown of the 
earth,and the gray of the rocks and 
tree-trunks. The skirt was quite narrow, 
as it extended only just over the knee, 
and was easily fitted over the hips by 
short darts, while its main fullness was 
centered at the back. It buttoned at 
one side its full length, and was sewed 
to an underwaist made of firm drilling 
of the same shade. This waist had 
cords in the seams which rendered it so 
firm thats while it in no way restricted 
the movements of the body, it offered 
all the ‘support of the ordinary corset, 
which formed no part of my shooting at- 
tire. ‘Then came a plain shirt blouse of 
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wash-silk striped with brown. This 
reached only a trifle below the waist, 
around which it was held by an inserted 
rubber band; and its joining with the 
skirt was concealed by a sash-belt of 
gray-brown silk folded as flatly as possi- 
ble and closing at the back. A neck- 
tie of the same silk was tied under the 
rolling collar. The blouse and sash 
added no weight or clumsiness to the 
costume, and made it possible, when 
heated with exercise, to throw open the 
short Norfolk jacket—almost a minia- 
ture copy of the one my husband 
wore—and still present a neat and 
rather fetching appearance. The jacket 
reached only a little lower than the 
most rounding part of the hip, and was 
open at the sides of its skirt and loose- 
ly belted after a very manly fashion. 
The fronts were widely faced under- 
neath with the material, but no lining 
was added to the jacket; of course 
there was another important portion to 
this costume, or perhaps I ought to say 
portions, for they were fashioned like 
loose knickerbockers and were only 
long enough to droop from their moor- 
ings just below the knees over the 
tops of a pair of high boots of por- 
poise hide, which in an embryo state 
were declared by the man who made 
them to be inventions of a personage 
who does not require boots. But when 
the shoemaker’s massive brain grasped 
the idea I tried to convey and his skillful 
hands began to develop my ideal, he 
showed symptoms of self-importance 
and, when those boots were done, had the 
assurance to tell me 4e had never in- 
vented anything so complete before in 
the way of a hunting boot for women ! 
It was shaped quite closely to the leg 
from ankle to knee or thereabouts ; and 
at that altitude was held unrestrict- 
edly yet securely in place by a lacing 
extending a few inches down the back 
from the top just over the swell of the 
calf. This arrangement also permit- 
ted the easy drawing on of the boots 
and obviated the necessity for a front 
lacing except over the instep, where an 
opening was made, to be laced as tight- 
ly as required when the boot was being 
adjusted. For a covering for the head, 
nothing is better than a Tam O’Shanter, 
a tweed fore and aft cap, or a soft felt 
hat of brown-gray, like my favorite, 
which I can pull over my eyes or poise 
on the back of my head according to 
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the dictates of my fancy or the exigen- 
cies of the weather and light. 

To my husband's taste and knowledge 
I must credit important accessories in 
the way of a leather-bound, duck car- 
tridge-bag, and a linen-net game-bag ; 
and to his generosity—always prodigal 
—-the possession of a lovely six-and-a- 
half-pound 16-gauge double breech- 
loader, with topsnap and hammers. 
Like some friends, the longer it was 
mine the better I loved it; and I had 
owned it for quite a period at the time 
of this particular hunt ; and as a friend 
I leaned on it as I stood looking down 
on the goodly bag of squirrels it had 
slain to provide me with sport, health 
and happiness. 

That was a great day when, with a 
beaming, happy face, my husband 
walked in and laid at my feet, with a 
grandiloquent bow, an offering hidden 
from view by a covering I later learned 
was a Victoria case ; and when that case 
was opened, disclosing its concealed 
treasure, I certainly forgot for a short 
time that I was possessed of anything 
approaching dignity. 

It is immaterial how I thanked him ; 
but I had “ hankered” for the individual 
possession of a gunever since that long- 
gone day when I dragged a family relic 
an old Revolutionary musket—from 
its exaltation on the wall andstarted on 
an expedition of my own accompanied 
by a pet retriever. 

And then came the practice out in a 
vacant lot, far enough away from any 
residence to be perfectly safe, and that 
is saying a great deal, with a woman 
in the case; for since that juvenile ex- 
periment with the ancient musket, when 
I tripped and fell, poking the retriever 
in the ribs with the bayonet-attachment 
and sending him yelping to the house, 
I had done little in the way of practice 
with firearms. 

Possibly my enthusiasm and eager- 
ness made me apt. At all events, it 
was but a short time before, in contests 
with my tutor, our scores were not so 
widely different. 

Then came camping-out parties, out- 
ings at resorts noted for good hunting, 
and finally the invitation which brought 
us to the farm-house mentioned, and the 
morning hunt for squirrels, of which I 
started to write. 

By pre-arrangement we had been 
called, that morning, in time to get 





started just as the stars began to show 
signs of paling. Our point of attack 
was a pasture studded with hickory nut 
trees and maples standing in groups of 
twos and threes. Beyond this lot was a 
piece of light woodland fringed with 
beech and an occasional yellow or black 
birch, or silvery poplar, ashor elm. Here 
and there were patches of hemlock, and 
on the crest of the slope it occupied, 
waved the plumy foliage of hundreds 
of stalwart pines. In this natural strong- 
hold the squirrels found a most attrac- 
tive shelter, and from it they raided 
the nut trees at will. 

It took us some time to reach 
“Squirrel Paradise,” as some enthusias- 
tic Nimrod of the past had named this 
spot, and to do it we were obliged tc 
pass through a large cornfield—another 
environment which gave undoubted evi- 
dence of contributing support to the 
furry pirates. 

It was growing light as we reached 
the boundary line of the field and 
climbed the zig-zag fence of rails into 
a smaller meadow which still inter- 
vened between the cornfield and the 
pasture. We were walking quietly 
along when, whir-r-r-r! and two brown 
shapes buzzed from the grass almost at 
our feet and made direct for the wood- 
land, “ Partridges, by Jove!” cried my 
liege, and half raised his rifle—a 32- 
caliber, which was the apple of his eye. 
Quickly as possible I raised my gun, 
having only time to cock one hammer. 
Covering one bird carefully, I fired and 
—issed clean! and could have sunk 
into the earth out of sheer wrathful dis- 
appointment. 

Another fence, over which, as before, 
my husband climbed in enviably-easy 
man-fashion, I as nearly like him as imi- 
tation and antagonistic instinct per- 
mitted, and we were on our chosen 
ground and looking up into the leafy 
thrones of “ Squirrel’s Paradise.” Every- 
thing was as still as death, save the 
whisper of the foliage. 

“The cunning rascals,” said my hus- 
band, “We'll have to. hide and wait.” 
So we stole softly from under the trees 
to a thicket of shrubs near by where 
some provident hunter had daid a large 
flat stone for a seat, for just such an 
emergency. Not long did wéswait be- 
fore a squeaky little bark greeted our 
ears, and was answered by a volley of 
continuous similar barks, It occurred 
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to me that possibly one particular house- 
holdin “ Paradise” was rousing and pre- 
paring for breakfast. Presently a nut 
fell with a sharp patter through the 
leaves. A quick chirp, and we were on 
our feet, for we knew some squirrel had 
lost a portion of his intended breakfast 
and would probably move about, forget- 
ful of danger. And there he was, 
stretched on all fours on a branching 
limb, his gray feathery tail straightened 
out behind him like a smoky plume, 
while his piquant little head was droop- 
ing over the limb, and his bright little 
eyes were glancing here and there as if 
in search of the lost tid-bit. 

My lord motioned me to try the shot, 
and I remembered I had promised to 
“obey,” and lost no time in getting that 
dainty gray head in range. "Twas 
done! and our first squirrel fell just 
where the morsel that had proved his 
undoing had fallen. There wasascam- 
pering among the leaves, and a few 
scared chatterings were heard, but so 
deft were the agile rogues that not 
even the whisk of a bushy tail gave us 
tangible evidence that there were 
mourners within the leafy covert. 

Another wait and soon two graceful 
shapes appeared from somewhere 
among the branches and crept cau- 
tiously along, every moment or two sit- 
ting up on their haunches and peering 
anxiously about. We raised our wea- 
pons, and with the crack of the “thirty- 
two” one squirrel fell, and in an instant 
my victim followed suit. 

Just then two hurrying forms seemed 
to float for a moment in the air, feet and 
tails spread to their utmost, and then 
over the short, stubby grass with long, 
half-galloping jumps sped two beauties. 
Leaving our dead squirrels where they 
had fallen we dashed after the live ones 
making for a stalwart maple standing 
a few rods away. Scampering up the 
trunk went they, and we neared the tree 
just in time to see a couple of gray 
flashes vanish in the golden and red 
foliage, and then there was deadly quiet 
for a time. 

No other trees were very near, so we 
determined to rest from our rush right 
here, and capture, if possible, the run- 
aways so snugly hidden in the branches 
above. Before we left that vicinity I 
made up my mind that a man doesn’t 
always tell his wife everything, espe- 
cially about hunting, and that she isn’t 


always safe from practical jokes at his 
hands ; and I further concluded that 
the tricky squirrel, smart as he. is, 
might add to his own intelligence. 

There soon sounded a rustle from the 
leaves, and a plump squirrel came steal- 
ing down. I sprang up, ready for a 
shot, when the little rascal whisked 
around to the other side of the tree- 
trunk. Atasign from my husband, I 
sped quickly around after his squirrel- 
ship only to see him disappear on the 
side I had just left. After him I went 
again and just as he paused to give me 
a wicked look from his bright black 
eyes, [raised my gun, when—dash! and 
the bushy tail followed the gray body 
as it flashed out of sight on the other 
side of the tree. Thoroughly excited, I 
started once more on my circular chase, 
when lo! a sharp, whip-like crack 
sounded, and the squirrel rolled down 
the trunk almost to my feet. My imag- 
ined better-half now began acting ina 
most extraordinary fashion. He doubled 
up on the grass, kicking his heels in the 
air after the manner of men when they 
are intensely amused and have nature's 
carpet to roll upon. A little nettled, I 
forgot the squirrel and inquired the 
cause of this mirth, feeling in my bones, 
somehow, that I was its object. As 
soon as he could, he remarked in tones 
pregnant with meaning— “ Madam, 
always let the other fellow chase the 
squirrel round the tree!” A remark 
which I have never forgotten, as the 
principle of it applies to more things of 
this life than sport. He further ex- 
plained how, in such emergencies, the 
practised hunter stands still and lets 
the other fellow do the running, since 
the beastie is sure to come within range 
when circling, if the hunter does not 
follow him. The philosophy of the 
argument was plain at once, and I sat 
down, half-exhausted and a trifle put 
out, but with a firm determination to 
pay my better-half back in kindred, if 
not his own coin, before the sport was 
ended. 

“There he comes! Why don’t you 
shoot?” 

“I’m too tired. Take him yourself,” 
I replied crossly. 

Up went the rifle, and for some 
reason, I too got my gun in readiness. 
Crack ! went the rifle just as Mr. Squir- 
rel made a leap for a limb nearer the 
ground, The ball sped harmlessly over 
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the shape sailing through the air. Bang! 
went my beauty, and from a curving 
flight the dainty little creature dropped 
straight to earth—dead. I’d scored one 
point in the matter of revenge, and my 
glee was accentuated by an explosion 
from my lord, condensed in a single 
word. Not much more was said re- 
garding my capture of honors, but I 
thought I saw a triumphant beam in 
my lord’s eye as he glanced at me. 
After all, he owned and had trained the 
winner, and he was too good a sportsman 
not to appreciate a good shot. 

After a little, we started for another 
cluster of nut trees. We were about to 
cross a tiny stream when a cautionary 
“sh-h-h” from my husband warned me 
to be careful. A short distance above 
us was a jet black little form with its 
nose in a pool, taking a morning drink. 
He—of course it was he since he sought 
an early, cooling draught!—was unaware 
of our presence and soon sat up, curled 
his bushy tail along his back and began 
washing or wiping his face with his 
dainty ebon paws. It was a pretty sight, 
and it seemed a pity to kill him, but as 
black squirrels were quite rare in that 
section our ambition got the better of us, 
and the crack of the rifle ended the 
toilet. 

“He must have a mate close by,” said 
my husband, and so we waited for a 
time but she came not to seek her con- 
sort, nor did we find her at all. But in 
the cluster of trees which we next 
searched we scored several more squir- 
rels, among them two or three of a red- 
dish-brown color. There must have 
been a nest in one of the trees, for one 
or two of our victims were quite young. 

We finally turned homeward, and 
when we reached the fringe of beech 
trees and had rested there awhile, I spied 
something moving cautiously through 
“Paradise” on terra firma, Every mo- 
ment or two the thing sat up, looked 
around and then sped along as if toward 
some chosen spot. Taking his course as 
a guide, we saw, not far from where we 
sat, a small mound, at one side of which 
the earth was bare of grass and had been 
rudely scratched aside. 

On the shape came, unconscious of the 
fact that a unerring rifle- barrel was 
following his course in line with his head 
every jump he made. A spiteful report 
and the brown body leaped into the air 
and fell prone—a big fat woodchuck that 
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had played havoc among the crops and 
worried the farm-dog to the very verge 
of distraction. In fact, we afterward 
learned that while the “ chuck” had dug 
his own hole, the dog had helped enlarge 
the entrance by frantic and repeated 
attempts to invade the dwelling of the 
devastator and settle matters there. 

Well, by now the sun was making his 
presence felt, and we knew the squirrels 
would soon be safely hidden until the 
evening twilight, and so we rambled on 
along the edge of the woodland in a 
homeward direction. Suddenly, once 
more we heard, flutter! dash !! whir-r-r!!! 
and our partridges were again started 
from cover and were winging them- 
selves swiftly away. Taken wholly by 
surprise, we could only stare after them 
regretfully, but we were _ presently 
pleased to see both birds pitch down not 
far away. My husband looked at me 
with a curiously irresolute expression, 
and at last blurted out: “Say, old girl, 
would—would you mind trading guns 
foraminute? They are too fast for you.” 

The wretch! I of course yielded as 
gracefully as possible and he sneaked 
away with my beloved weapon. As he 
entered the cover I’m afraid I almost 
prayed for him to miss with both bar- 
rels, but soon two quick reports sounded 
as the brace flushed from the thicket 
and both birds fluttered to earth—one 
dead, one badly wounded and soon put 
out of its misery and into my gamebag. 

Now, my husband is a “crack shot,” 
andthis had been a bad morning for 
him, but it did my sulky heart good to 
see the blaze of triumph in his eyes, for 
unquestionably he had scored a particu- 
larly neat “double.” But for all that, I 
had beaten him at the squirrels, and 
perhaps that and the shot he’d just 
scored made him say patronizingly : 

“My dear, you’ve had remarkably 
good luck this morning.” 

“ Good luck !” said I indignantly. “I 
was under the impression it was good 
marksmanship—a demonstration of the 
skill acquired under your tuition.” He 
made no response, as he had been boast- 
ing only the day before what wonders 
his discipline had worked in that direc- 
tion. And so we trudged on toward 
home, where my liege was soon again 
telling the admiring farm-hands how, 
under his instructions, his wife had be- 
come a splendid shot—“ in fact a/most 
as good as himself.” 
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A VERY STRANGE CASE. 


BY WILLIAM 


ANY singular things have come 
under my notice during an ex- 
perience of thirty years in the 
tracing of criminals and the 

punishment of their misdeeds, but I 

think the case of the unfortunate young 

fellow whose photograph you see there 
is the most remarkable.” 

The speaker, a grizzled inspector of 
police of the city of N , tapped 
the glass covering the likeness of a 
handsome man of not more than thirty. 
The face was that of a person of refine- 
ment and intelligence, and I was pre- 
pared for the next words which fell 
from my companion’s lips. 





“Tt is seldom that a man is led to do‘ 


wrong, when apparently he has no 
reason for it, as was the case with 
young Marden, whose picture that is. 
We are not surprised when a man steals 
because fortune has not given him 
enough to live on, or when he feels that 
society ‘owes him a living,’ as the say- 
ing is; but this young fellow came of 
one of the best families in the State, 
and never wanted for a thing that 
money could buy, yet for him the life of 
a criminal possessed a fatal attraction.” 

We were interrupted by the entrance 
of a subordinate, who saluted and pre- 
sented anote. Hastily tearing it open, 
the inspector read it, and turning to 
me said: “An appointment down town 
at four. I have just time to make it; 
I'll be back in the course of an hour. 
In the meantime make yourself at 
home. You'll find a box of Havanas in 
the top drawer—matches there; and 
here, read this—it’s a sort of diary that 
we found at the Marden house when the 
end of the young fellow’s career came ;” 
and, thrusting into my hand a dozen or 
fifteen loose sheets of foolscap, the vet- 
eran hastily quitted the room. 

I had plenty of leisure, and the cozy 
little office at headquarters was not at 
all an unpleasant place in which to pass 
time, so, taking the manuscript, I lighted 
one of my friend’s cigars and seated my- 
self in his revolving chair, prepared to 
learn the history of the young fellow of 
whom we had been speaking. I could 
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not, however, put his face from my mind, 
and, rising, I strode across the room to 
where the photograph hung in its small 
oak frame. “Surely,” thought I, “his 
was never intended for the life of a 
criminal! Men of that class show evi- 
dences of their evil lives in their coun- 
tenances, but here is one whom I could 
not think to find in a place of this sort.” 
I gazed at it long and earnestly, before 
resuming my chair, and then took up 
the manuscript, strongly predisposed 
toward the writer. 

The characters were firm and regular, 
and the closely-written sheets were as 
legible as type. They bore no title, and, 
judging from their general appearance, 
were evidently not intended to become 
public property. They read as follows: 

“To-day there comes over me a pre- 
sentiment I cannot throw off, and some- 
thing beyond my power to resist bids 
me set down here the history of my 
wasted life. 

“T am young—not yet thirty, wealthy 
and—yes—and handsome, so my friends 
tell me, though perhaps their judgment 
is at fault. I was born in this old place, 
and have lived here most of my life, 
since my father’s death with no other 
companion than my Scotch collie ‘ Mac.’ 
Two old and tried servants of my fam- 
ily, Elias the butler and his wife Emily, 
manage to keep things in order about 
the house for me, and yield unquestion- 
ing obedience to their master’s some- 
what capricious wishes. My numerous 
friends often wonder that I have never 
married, but not having met my ideal 
in the other sex, I am satisfied to wait, 
and, indeed, if the truth were told, well 
contented to enjoy so-called single 
blessedness for some years to come. 

“TI fear I am a good deal of a hermit in 
my inclinations, and could wish that I 
was beyond the reach of boredom, in 
which dwell so many of those who 
style themselves my friends. As it is, I 
doubt not that they think me a crank, 
but I regard their opinion on this point 
rather lightly. I find entertainment 
in the companionship of Mac, and to- 
gether we spend many hours roaming 
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about the estate in fine weather, or re- 
maining in my old-fashioned library 
when the elements combine to make 
outdoor life disagreeable. At such 
seasons it is my pleasure to take down 
from the shelves such of the old vol- 
umes as appeal to my love of the mys- 
terious and the romantic, while old 
Mac lies stretched at my feet with a 
satisfied look in his brown eyes, as 
though that was the one spot in the 
world in which he wished to be at that 
particular moment. Sometimes I find 
my thoughts wandering into the land 
of reverie and speculation, and Mac 
seems to know just what I’m scheming 
about, for he appears to give a knowing 
wink, as though congratulating himself 
upon being his master’s only confidant. 

“T have said I loved mystery. Ever 
since childhood, when my old nurse 
poured into my listening ear strange 
stories of brownies, kelpies, hobgoblins, 
elves and such folk, I have been keenly 
alive to things supernatural, and, as I 
grew to the impressionable age of boy- 
hood, my taste for literature naturally 
fell into the channels one might expect 
from such antecedents. Doubtless my 
good old father would have been in 
despair had he been told of this phase 
of his hopeful son’s character, but he 
did not know. My mother died when I 
was a small child, and he relied implic- 
itly upon the judgment and good sense 
of old nurse to look after my mental 
and physical development, merely in- 
quiring into the plans and projects af- 
fecting my welfare. My voracious appe- 
tite for reading, therefore, satiated itself 
with stories of brigands and highway- 
men, freebooters and plunder, detectives 
and crime, to an alarming extent. Poor 
old nurse was but a sorry scholar, and 
knew little or nothing about books, so, 
when she saw me leave the house with 
a volume under my arm, and knew that 
I could be found at any hour thereafter 
lying under the outspreading branches 
of the majestic trees at the edge of the 
grove near the house, she was satisfied, 
and went about her other duties, un- 
doubtedly feeling that her charge was 
fast growing to be an adornment to the 
world of literature and wisdom gener- 
ally. 

“As years passed, it became necessary 
for me to fit myself for the position in 
society which the wealth and standing 
of my father assured me, and I was ac- 
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cordingly sent to a university, where I 
made rapid progress, and from which I 
was graduated at the age of twenty with 
fair groundwork on which to lay my 
future career. Then followed several 
years spent in traveling, in company 
with my parent, who dearly loved to go 
about, and we visited nearly every coun- 
try on the globe, passing our time judi- 
ciously in such places as took our fancy, 
and naturally I saw many things that fed 
the flame of my earlier thoughts, modi- 
fied but not eradicated by a broader ex- 
perience. 

“ At the time of life when young men 
most need the counsel of their parents 
I was left an orphan and sole heir to 
this estate and the immense wealth of 
my father. 

“Early in the morning of an oppres- 
sive day in July, several years ago, I 
was seated in my customary easy chair 
reading the daily paper, old Mac, as 
usual, at my feet, when my eye fell upon 
an account of a burglary committed ina 
neighboring city. The burglar was evi- 
dently a blunderer, at least so I thought, 
for he had been taken almost in the 
act, and I fell to mentally criticising 
his mistakes. With the aid of the news- 
paper description, I was able to arrange 
the crime for him as it should have been 
carried out, and so sure was I of the suc- 
cess of my method that I conceived the 
ridiculous idea of putting it into execu- 
tion, ‘just to prove the correctness of 
my theory,’ I said to myself. I laughed 
aloud at the utter absurdity of a wealthy 
and independent man Tike me becoming © 
a housebreaker, and, strange to relate, 
the ethical side of the matter did not 
then present itself to my mind, or, if 
so, with little emphasis, and I looked 
upon the thing as a monstrously good 
joke. 

“ As I pondered over it, the scheme 
seemed more and more feasible, and 
presently I had evolved a plan of cam- 
paign which promised much diversion. 
To be sure there was an element of 
danger in it, but I liked it rather bet- 
ter on that account. 

“With men of my temperament, 
action follows promptly upon the con- 
ception of an idea, and I at once wrote to 
a firm of safe-makers in a distant city, 
who were familiar to me, asking them to 
send a representative to N for 
consultation. It was my intention, as 
part of my scheme, to have an iron 
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vault constructed below ground, and in 
due time I arranged the preliminaries to 
my entire satisfaction. 

“To the vault builders I was simply 
a man of evident wealth, requiring 
a place of security in which to keep 
valuables, and my request that the 
matter be kept a profound secret 
was to them a most natural one. I 
did not wish even my good servants 
to be informed of the proposed exten- 
sion to the house, and to insure their 
ignorance on this point I gave them 
permission to pay a visit of a few weeks 
to a relative living at some distance. I 
told them I expected to have some slight 
improvements made, and until these 
were completed would take up my resi- 
dence at one of the hotels in the city. 
The simple-hearted old people were de- 
lighted at the opportunity given them 
for an outing, and were soon on their 
way. 

“To keep the existence of the vault 
from the knowledge of my somewhat 
inquisitive neighbors was a matter of 
more difficulty, but this, too, was ac- 
complished by having the metal plates 
brought to the house in boxes, while 
the bricks and other material would as 
well have suggested any ordinary ma- 
son work and excited little comment. 

“So quickly and well did the builders 
perform their work that my vault was 
completed and ready for inspection 
within a little more than ten days. 
The interior is provided with several 
tiers of strong boxes, each in itself as 
secure as it could be made, while the 
vault isa model of its kind and thor- 
oughly burglar proof, as 1 spared no 
expense to have it made so. Its dimen- 
sions inside are about six feet each 
way, which gives ample space for a 
person to stand within it comfortably. 
The room in which it is built is just 
enough larger than the vault to admit 
of the door of the latter opening freely, 
while it is in turn closed by a door, 
somewhat less secure than that of the 
vault, but calculated to act as a safe- 
guard in case of necessity. ‘To conceal 
the approach to the vault, the bookcase 
on the north side of the room has been 
arranged to swing on invisible hinges, 
and is fastened by a spring-lock from 
behind, which is released by a wire con- 
ducted to another part of the library. 
Leading from the entrance thus pro- 
vided is a flight of stone steps, which 
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ends abruptly at the door of the vault- 
room. As I look back upon this stage 
of my new career, I remember the feel- 
ing of intense satfsfaction which I had 
at the successful issue of this step— 
there were the burglar and his hiding- 
place and it only remained to provide 
something to hide. 

“With the return of Elias and Emily 
our little household resumed its former 
quiet routine, as far as ¢iey were con- 
cerned, but not so with their master; 
having taken the first step on his down- 
ward career, he was impatient to take 
the next, and to that end it was neces- 
sary to provide some kind of a disguise. 
A rusty old suit of my father’s (wicked 
perversion of its former character), 
together with an old slouch hat, served 
very well for this purpose, but to obtain 
the needed tools with which to ply my 
nefarious craft, without attracting at- 
tention, was a source of considerable 
anxiety to me, and, indeed,the danger 
of discovery seemed so great that I 
finally determined to make them myself. 
A taste for mechanics when I was a 
lad had resulted in a workshop being 
fitted up on the place, and this still 
remained as I left it years ago. To 
convert an old crow-bar into a very re- 
spectable ‘jimmy’ (ifsuch an instru- 
ment is ever respectable), was an easy 
matter, and as I had not contemplated 
attacking safes, I did not provide a 
very extensive outfit beyond this. As 
I write, the incongruity of my position 
comes to me, and I see myself as I would 
appear to the world at large, were they 
aware that the talented man of wealth, 
Ernest Marden, was acommon, or rather 
an uncommon, housebreaker. 

“Having settled upon the country 
which I deemed most promising as a 
field of operations, I informed my serv- 
ants of my intention to be absent for a 
week or so, which was nothing unusual, 
as it is my habit to come and go as 
my somewhat eccentric fancy prompts, 
and, with grip in hand I found myself 
toward dusk in a town of considerable 
size, about fifty miles east of here, where 
I obtained jiodgings at an inn of mod- 
erate charges. As the time approached 
for my first attempt at burglary, I felt 
my courage oozing through my finger- 
tips, and realized that my whole scheme 
would be a fiasco unless I summoned 
my former confidence; but with the 
coming of darkness all my old spirit of 
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recklessness and bravado returned, and, 
having dropped my valise from my win- 
dow, I silently quitted my room, fully 
equipped for the work before me. 

“T directed my steps through unfre- 
quented streets to a handsome residence 
on the outskirts of the town, which I 
had been told by one of the towns- 
people, in reply to an off-hand question, 
was the property of a wealthy family 
who were then absent for the summer 
season. I was also told that the only 
persons in charge of the place, in the 
absence of the owner, were two or three 
female servants and an old butler. 

“A brisk walk brought me to the 
hedge surrounding the grounds, which 
I readily recognized from my inform- 
ant’s description, and, peering over, I 
could see the house—a fine old place 
surrounded by stately elms, as near as I 
could judge in the darkness. An oil 
lamp at the carriage entrance threw 
out the only light visible in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, and, as if to further 
aid me, the dark wind-clouds scurrying 
across the sky made the blackness more 
profound, while the muttering thunder 
in the distance gave promise of a storm. 
Every condition seemed favorable to a 
successful termination of my venture 

“«Just such a night as I could have 
wished,’ I murmured to myself, and, 
pulling my hat down so as to somewhat 
disguise my features, I grasped my 
valise firmly, and, leaping lightly over 
the hedge, paused for a further inspec- 
tion of the place, which showed me that 
the house was about fifty yards back 
from the road, and was surrounded by 
many shrubs and plants. 

“T carefully began a circuit of inspec- 
tion to make sure of leaving no source 
of danger between me and my base of 
operations, and it was well I did so, for at 
the rear I came upon a large dog asleep 
in front of his kennel. So still did he 
lie that he might have been taken for a 
stone image, but his presence was most 
unwelcome at that particular time and 
place. He seemed a fifie fellow, and I 
was loath to do so, but I knew it was 
necessary to deprive him of the means 
of giving an alarm, so I grasped my 
jimmy and approached him as noise- 
lessly as a panther. To raise the ter- 
rible weapon with both hands and bring 
it down on his head was the work of an 
instant. I don’t believe he ever knew 
what killed him, for the blow caused 
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the heavy bar to crush through his 
skull, and he uttered not a sound, a con- 
vulsive quivering of his body being all 
that denoted it to have possessed life a 
moment before. 

“ Quickly recovering my balance, for 
Ihad been well-nigh overthrown by the 
sudden termination of the stroke, I 
hastily withdrew to the protection of a 
large bush and awaited developments. 
The wind moaning in the trees about 
the mansion, coupled with a feeling of 
repulsion at the deed I had just com- 
mitted, gave me the ‘creevils’ (as old 
nurse was wont to term the uncanny 
feeling produced on her nerves by any- 
thing unnatural in her vicinity), but the 
fast fying moments warned me to pro- 
ceed. 

“Banishing the uneasiness which had 
begun to steal into my mind, I crept to 
the nearest window and peeped in. A 
chance flash of lightning illuminated 
the interior, and showed me that I was 
at a favorable point for entrance, so I 
inserted the jaw of my jimmy under the 
sash, the blinds being open, and cau- 
tiously forced it upward. Slowly it 
rose, with a crunching sound, the screws 
of the old-fashioned catch giving way 
under the strain, and presently I had 
an opening wide enough to put my arm 
through. I waited a few minutes to see 
if the slight noise had aroused any of 
the inmates, but, all remaining as silent 
as before, I raised the window and 
stealthily entered. My heart thrilled 
with a new and strange emotion as I re- 
alized that I was actually committing an 
unlawful act, and, feeling the danger of 
my position if discovered, I panted with 
excitement till it seemed to my senSitive 
nerves that I would surely betray my 
presence. But I grew calmer, and with 
careful tread began an inspection of the 
rooms. That in which I stood seemed 
to be the library, while beyond was the 
dining-room, the drawing-room being 
located on the opposite side of the wide 
hall, the linen-covered furniture within it 
standing out in ghostly prominence as 
the constantly recurring flashes of light- 
ning chased the darkness from the rooms 
for an instant. Without, the storm was 
now at its height, and the thunder 
crashed and rumbled so incessantly that 
I doubt not I could have upset a table 
with very little danger of the sound 
reaching the dull ears of the persons 
sleeping above, A strong odor of wine 
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pervaded the dining-room, and I saw by 
the remains of a feast that the servants 
must have been carousing earlier in the 
night, and the empty bottles and glasses, 
soiled table, and generally untidy ap- 
pearance of everything encouraged me 
to look for little interruption in my 
work, as far as the revellers were con- 
cerned, and so it proved ; for although 
I spent an hour or more rummaging 
the rooms for booty, nothing occurred 
to cause me any alarm, and I left by 
the open window, having secured a 
French clock, several fine bisque pieces, 
which I wrapped in heavy linen nap- 
kins from the buffet, some small articles 
of table silver, and such other things 
of value as I could stow into my valise 
without arousing suspicion, and was 
altogether quite satisfied with the re- 
sults of my maiden effort. 

“T reached my lodgings without at- 
tracting attention, though feeling wet 
and uncomfortable from the still falling 
rain, and the next day left town at an 
early hour, once more attired in my ex- 
pensive clothes, and not at all a sus- 
picious-looking individual. Arrived at 
home, and having bathed and attired 
myself in a lounging suit, I called Elias 
and instructed him not to permit any one 
to disturb me, and entered my library, 
to all intents and purposes with the 
idea of spending an afternoon with my 
books. 

“T was highly elated at the unbounded 
success which attended my first ad- 
venture, and truly a burglar could not 
have been more favored had his patron 
saint arranged his affairs for him. I 
swung the book-case concealing the 
secret stairway, and, drawing it into 
place behind me, descended to the vault. 
Here I opened one of the small strong 
boxes and deposited my ill-gotten prop- 
erty, pasting upon the outside of the 
door a paper bearing the date of the 
burglary, name of the place, and a brief 
list of my trophies. 

“When I returned to my easy chair, 
with all traces of my late expedition 
removed from sight, I gave myself up to 
keen enjoyment. That I had proved 
my theory to be correct, and given an 
exhibition of my skill (perhaps I should 
say my good fortune), was patent, and 
I resolved to try again. 

“The newspapers of the following 
morning contained a graphic account of 
the crime, and announced that a tramp, 
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who had been seen about the place the 
previous day and could give no satisfac- 
tory explanation of his presence, was in 
custody on suspicion of having commit- 
ted it. I could not restrain a feeling of 
fraternal sympathy for the poor wretch, 
but eased my conscience (for I still had 
one), with the thought that he was prob- 
ably where he belonged. One thing that 
caused me huge delight was the fact 
that the owner of the house was reported 
to be a Mr. Scarborough, who I remem- 
bered, with a start, was my father’s for- 
mer law partner! The idea was so inex- 
pressibly funny that I was strongly 
tempted to drop him a line stating that 
I had knowledge of the thief, who could 
be persuaded to return the stolen prop- 
erty if assured of immunity from prose- 
cution, but a realization of the embar- 
rassing position in which I should place 
myself warned me not to attempt it. 
Dignified old Judge Scarborough! How 
amazed he would have been to have 
learned that the son of his old friend had 
called to see him in his absence, and 
feloniously abstracted some of his goods 
and chattels! 

“ As time passed I added to the prop- 
erty in my vault, choosing as the scenes 
of my exploits the houses of wealthy 
persons who were away from home, 
until six of the boxes were filled and 
labeled, and the newspapers teemed 
with reports of mysterious burglaries, 
no clue to the perpetrators being dis- 
covered. I remember the sense of hu- 
miliation which weighed down my soul 
upon reading in one of these accounts : 
‘The burglar is evidently a novice, as he 
took articles of small value, passing over 
property worth ten times as much as he 
secured,’ I allowed sufficient time to 
elapse for the occupants of that house to 
be lulled into a sense of security, then I 
went and removed the more valuable 
property that I had overlooked on my 
first visit. I think those people will be 
more reticent when talking to press re- 
porters in future. 

“Flushed with success, in an evil mo- 
ment I attempted an entrance into a 
house in this city and made a signal 
failure of it. Indeed, I nearly met my 
Waterloo there, though I managed to 
escape detection by a fortunate train of 
circumstances. This led to unusual ac- 
tivity among the local police, and an 
abandonment of any more attempts in 
my immediate neighborhood; but to 
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make sure that no suspicion could rest 
upon me, I thought it necessary to com- 
mit a cautious robbery of my own house, 
by which I /ost considerable property, 
the difference between me and my other 
victims being that 7 knew where to find 
mine. As a further precaution, I em- 
ployed a detective to trace the perpetra- 
tor of this last impudent theft, but so 
well had I managed that he was final- 
ly compelled to admit himself baffled, 
though he said he strongly suspected 
my butler. I could hardly maintain a 
straight face at this remarkable conclu- 
sion of my efforts to hide my tracks, but 
I managed to conceal my amusement 
and, with an affected sigh of disappoint- 
ment, paid the detective’s fee, and he 
retired, rather crestfallen at his failure. 

After his departure I did not make 
another attempt for several weeks, and, 
indeed, it was not until ten days ago 
that I renewed my ill-favored pastime. 
This last burglary has been the most 
profitable of all, and box number seven 
contains property of great value. Among 
other things, there reposes within it a 
masterpiece of the jeweler’s art in the 
form of a Swiss watch of priceless worth. 
I rather pitied the owner for its loss 
but kept it,with the idea that I might be 
encouraging the jeweler’s trade by so 
doing. 

“One by one my 

Here the strange narrative of young 
Marden abruptly terminated, and though 
I searched for further documents bear- 
ing upon his case, I could find no more, 
so there was nothing to be done but to 
wait for the return of the inspector, who 
I thought could probably throw more 
light on his subsequent history. In the 
mean time I read the story again and 
again, with added interest, and found 
myself hesitating between amazement 
at the direction taken by the genius of 
the young fellow and admiration at the 
skillful way in which he had escaped 
detection. One thing which puzzled me 
a good deal was the fact that the in- 
spector had spoken of him as being 
“unfortunate,” whereas, according to his 
own account, he appeared to have been 
anything but that. But my musings 
were brought to an end by the arrival of 
the old man, who, seeing me still occu- 
pied with the manuscript, surmised what 
I had in mind. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “what do you 
think of him?” : 
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“T hardly know,” I answered. “Tt is 
most disappointing to find the manu- 
script incomplete. I wish he had fin- 
ished it instead of stopping so abruptly. 
Can you tell me anything more about 
him? You spoke of him as being ‘ un- 
fortunate ’"—what did you mean ?”’ 

“Certainly, I can tell you what our 
investigation disclosed, though it was 
by the merest accident. You will ob- 
serve that Marden speaks of his dog 
Mac. Well, the brute was the unwit- 
ting cause of his unhappy master’s death, 
and the way it happened was this: 
those papers which you have in your 
hand I found scattered about the floor 
of the vault-room. His statement that 
the police could find no trace of the 
person who committed the robberies is 


‘quite true, for I was captain of this pre- 


cinct then, and confess I was never more 
puzzled and chagrined in my life. One 
day, when the mysterious crimes were 
still fresh in the public mind, I was 
seated at my desk writing, when a note 
was brought to me by the sergeant on 
duty. It was evidently written by an 
illiterate person, or one unaccustomed 
to handling a pen, and stated that Mr. 
Ernest Marden had been absent from 
home for such a long time that it was 
feared something had happened to him. 
The note was signed by ‘ Elias Comer- 
ford,’ who proved to be the butler of 
whom the manuscript speaks. I thought 
little of the matter then, as mysterious 
disappearances are quite common occur- 
rences, the missing persons generally 
turning up all right, and I made up my 
mind that the same thing was true in 
this case, especially as 1 knew young 
Marden was somewhat eccentric about 
his traveling. But nothing was heard 
of him, and at the earnest entreaty of 
the family servants up at the homestead 
I sent an agent there to look into the 
matter. He returned after an absence 
of two or three hours, wearing a most 
perplexed look on his face, and asked 
me to go back with him, as he could not 
account for the queer actions of young 
Marden’s dog. 

“T found Mac stretched out at full 
length in front of a book-case in the 
library, growling savagely. At first I 
supposed him mad, and ordered my 
assistant to shoot him where he lay, but 
the old butler pleaded so hard, and 
seemed so confident that that was not 
the trouble, that I countermanded the 
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order and tried to coax the dog from his 
position. I used every means known 
to me, but without success, and 
then I noticed that once in a while 
he would stop growling and = sniff 
under the case, the bottom of which 
he had gnawed in a dozen places. 
Now, I knew very well that an intel- 
ligent dog would not act that way with- 
out cause, assuming that he was not 
mad, sol fearlessly crossed the room 
and made a hasty examination. At this 
the dog showed every sign of delight, 
running about me and sniffing ina state 
of great excitement. I called John, my 
man, to my assistance, and we exerted 
our united efforts to move the case, but 
it would not budge. Then I told him 
to get something with which to pry it 
out, and he presently returned with an 
iron bar, which we inserted in the nar- 
row opening behind it. In response to 
the pull which we gave, it swung out- 
wardly with a crash, accompanied by the 
sound of the snapping of the lock, and, 
toour surprise, moved off to one side 
without upsetting. Then we saw the 
stone steps leading to the vault, down 
which the dog bounded like a flash. I 
followed him as fast as possible, but 
quickly repented my rashness, for I came 
into collision with the door at the foot 
of the steps. I opened this, but could 
see nothing in the pitchy darkness of the 
vault. Calling to John to procure a 
candle, I retreated to the steps and 
waited for the light. Meanwhile the 
dog had entered the vault-room and 
presently there came from him a howl 
that made my hair rise on my head in 
spite of myself. I-was mighty glad to 
get the light which John held, and draw- 
ing my revolver, cautiously entered the 
mysterious chamber. The dog was 
crouched in front of the vault-door, with 
his muzzle raised, emitting the most 
blood-curdling howls. 

“T finally succeeded in dislodging 
him, and opening the door carefully, by 
means of the combination knob, I beheld 
a startling sight. Crouched in a corner, 
his form almost reduced to a skeleton, 
was all that remained of Ernest Marden. 
The knees drawn up to the chin, the 
clenched hands and terrible appearance 
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of the face, told me the story as plainly 
as though the dead man was speaking 
to me in life. By his side we found 
this ;” and going to a cabinet containing 
various articles collected in the course 
of his professional life, the inspector 
brought me an ordinary linen cuff, on 
which were still discernible the straggled 
lines made in the dark by a lead-pencil. 
They were inthe same hand as the - 
manuscript I had just read, and were in 
truth a message from the dead. With 
straining sight I read: 

“August 14th, 1887. When this ts 
found I shall be beyond hope of life. 
While standing before the boxes above 
me, [ heard Mac coming down the steps, 
and too late it flashed through my mind 
that I had not drawn the bookcase into 
place, intending to return at once. The 
poor fellow could sce nothing in the dark- 
ness, and before [ could prevent it he 
struck the door of the vault, which was 
closed behind me. To my horror I find 
that the jar has thrown the bolts just 
enough to cause them to catch in the 
sockets, and [ am caught as a rat ine 
trap. Litterly do I regret the folly of the 
past few years of my life, and yet I can- 
not but acknowledge the justice of my 
punishment, I destre that tf my body ts 
found it shall be buried beside those of 
my parents; my attorney has instruc- 
tions as to my estate, 

“Tamcalm now, but tt ts the calmness 
of utter despair, for I do not hope for 
rescue from my strange tomb. I can live 
but another day in this confined space, 
and already the weakness of dissolution is 
stealing upon me. Farewell. 

“ Ernest Marden.” 

The terrible document fell from my 
nerveless hand, and I stared at the in- 
spector in speechless horror. When I 
recovered myself I managed to gasp: 
“For Heaven’s sake, tell me the end of 
this fearful tale !” 

“There is nothing more to tell beyond 
the fact that the stolen property was all 
sent back to the rightful owners by the 
help of the labels on the boxes. I have 
always thought poor Marden intended 
to return it at some time. Certainly he 


did not need more wealth who was so 
Tich himself.” 
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AID a Brazilian friend: 
1 “You are going to 
Cuyabaé, eh? Then 
don’t fail to eat pacti!” 

It is the finest fish in the world, either 
for eating or for sport ; at least I know 
of no finer, and I have traveled and 


fished a bit in my time. In form the. 


pacti is something like a black bass, but 
the color is silvery white, only darken- 
ing a little above. The average length 
may be twenty-two inches and the 
weight three or four pounds, but in- 
dividuals go considerably above that. 
The mouth is armed with rows of large, 
blunt teeth, fitted for crushing the hard 
fruits on which the fish feeds. The pacti 
will never touch animal bait, and the 
gaudiest fly or shiner would be thrown 
away on it. But it is just this habit 
which makes pact fishing such clean 
and satisfactory sport; with your fruit 
bait and a proper allowance of cau- 
tion you are tolerably sure to get the 
fish you want, and certain that you 
will not be bothered with the fifty in- 
ferior kinds which care only for a 
squirming worm or a bit of salt meat. 
Pactis swarm in the Upper Paraguay 
and its tributaries. While walking ona 
high bank over the Cuyabd River I have 
seen, perhaps, five thousand of the 
beauties together, a glorious sight in 
the clear water; every fish with its head 
up stream and holding its place against 
the current with a just perceptible 
flicker of the tail. But this is by no 
means the best region to try for them. 
The pacti is essentially a modest fish 
and averse to all familiarity; so if you 
float down the stream in a canoe or stand 
close to the water, you will see the whole 
shoal make way for you respectfully, 
without any fuss or flurry, but just 
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keeping out of reach, and perfectly ob- 
livious to your allurements. Most of 
those that come to the Cuyabd markets 
are caught in fish traps or shot by the 
Indians with arrows—an art, I believe, 
which no white man has ever acquired. 

The Cuyaba is too clear and shallow 
for successful pacti fishing, and the clay 
banks afford no shelter. Real sport 
with the line can only be had about the 
swamp regions, especially on the Para- 
guay above the mouth of the Sao Lour- 
enco. 

And here let me give a piece of ad- 
vice to young sportsmen. If they want 
to feel the true excitement of fishing, 
or hunting for that matter, let them 
get as far as possible away from civili- 
zation and leave all potted meats and 
such like dainties where they leave 
“store clothes.” Take plenty of hard 
biscuits, or of mandioca meal if in South 
America; take coffee and sugar, salt, 
tobacco and a light camping outfit, and 
depend on rod or gun for all other food. 
If they fish for their dinner, they will 
enjoy the sport a thousand times more; 
and the fish, spitted over the fire, will 
waft such fragrance as uninitiated nos- 
trils never dreamed of. 

The Upper Paraguay cannot be called 
a settled region. There is, or was, an 
old Englishman up there—a man named 
William Jones, who had spent most of 
his life about these rivers, and was lo- 
cated with his family on the most for- 
lorn stock farm that I ever saw. It 
took us two full days to reach this place 
from the nearest settlement, canoeing 
through the channels; and we staid 
there a week, sleeping in what was left 
of a thatched hut, and living mainly on 
pumpkins, eked out with mandioca meal 
and such game as we shot ourselves. I 
am tolerably certain that the mosquitoes 
sucked more blood out of us than we 
made on our meagre fare. Anyway, we 
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grew supernaturally pale and thin. My 
wife was with us, and she has seen 
something of rough life during our 
travels ; but she always looks back with 
peculiar horror on this place, and con- 
demns the hospitality of Mr. William 
Jones as a bitter mockery. We came 
by invitation, and had expected to wait 
until the next monthly steamer passed; 
but a week of it was quite enough. In 
despair, I hired an old leaky dugout 
canoe from our host, and by good luck 
a family of Guaté Indians, passing that 
way, engaged with us as paddlers to the 
Sao Lurengo settlements. 

Our adventures on that trip would be 
worth the telling, but it is enough to 
say here that it was a thorough enjoy- 
ment from first to last, and that the be- 
ginning of our voyage was the end of 
our short commons. Besides the large 
canoe—an unwieldly thing, forty feet 
long—we had a light dugout, well- 
adapted for fishing or shooting. Bert 
and I used to take this craft and paddle 
ahead for a mile or so, and we never 
failed of hooking a fish or bringing 
down a curassow before the others 
came up. 

The Paraguay is a “black water” 
river—clear enough, but with a dark 
tinge that favors the fisherman; and the 
forest skirting it almost everywhere 
throws deep shadows along the banks. 
Such shadowy spots are the chosen feed- 
ing-places of the pacti, but even there 
they are very shy, and every bit of your 
skill and caution is required if you ex- 
pect to succeed. The secret is to imi- 
tate natural appearances and sounds as 
closely as possible. The rod is a slender 
stick, not more than five feet long; the 
line is of tucum fibre, very fine, but as 
strong as silk and almost exactly the 
color of the water; the bait, a hard, 
marble-like fruit of the same ftucum 
palm, which grows plentifully about the 
swamps. It is a little difficult to fix 
this fruit on the hook without splitting 
it, and some art is required to arrange 
it in just the right way, so that it will 
neither cap the hook nor leave it too 
much exposed. Your tackle being ad- 
iusted, the canoe is simply allowed to 
float down under the shadows, one man 
sitting in the stern to guide it with a 
paddle, but taking care not to stir the 
water. In this way the craft becomes 
a mere log, floating down the stream as 
hundreds of others do, and there is 
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nothing to alarm the pacti. The fisher- 
man crouches in the bow until the 
canoe floats by some favorable spot ; 
best where a great tree spreads its 
branches over the deep water. 

Now is the supreme moment. Send 
your line out with a back-handed fling, 
so that the fruit bait just splashes the 
water, and withdraw it instantly. Re- 
peat this two or three times at irregular 
intervals, and it has all the appearance 
of falling fruit. Again—and up flashes 
the silver with a clear leap of a foot or 
two above the surface! When he does 
yield to your allurements the pacti is in 
earnest about it; only by rare chance 
he misses the mark, and then he will 
often leap two or three times until he 
strikes it. 

If that strike doesn’t send your pulse 
up fifty beats, you are no sportsman ; 
and you have the gamiest kind of fish on 
your hook. I did, once or twice, suc- 
ceed in jerking my pacti aboard without 
letting it touch the water; but as a 
rule it gets the line in, and then you 
have an antagonist worthy of your 
skill. Certainly a twenty pound salmon 
will pull harder, but with him you have 
all the advantage of pliant rod and reel 
and strong line. With the pacti you 
have only a bit of stick and a thread of 
a line eight or ten feet long. And “if 
’twere done, when ’twere done ’twere 
well ’twere done quickly !” I give you 
ten seconds to secure the fish and no 
more; indulge him beyond that and 
he is sure to twist the line under a root 
or snap it with a jerk, maybe depositing 
you in the water, for these canoes seem 
contrived with the express purpose of 
spilling you; they roll like logs, and 
an incautious backward movement will 
very commonly send you into the river. 
To be sure, the sousing is very pleasant 
in this climate, but it’s not so agreeable 
to wring out your shirt under a fire of 
sarcasm and then to think ruefully of 
your lost fish while you splice on another 
hook. 

How vividly I remember those scenes ! 
—the river flowing deep under the 
shadows, the bright patches of grass on 
the other side, with masses of flowering 
vines beyond, and, over all, the rugged 
peaks of the Dourados Mountains. 
Every sense is keenly alert. If the 
bushes sway ever so little, your eye 
searches among them for a jacti, or may 
be ashining black curassow—prince of 
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game birds. If there is a splash, the 
steersman digs his paddle in and sends 
us flying ahead for the stag or jaguar 
that may beswimming across. Oftenest 
these things come to nothing, but they 
are disappointments without a sting, 
for they always leave new hopes behind; 
and the pactis will console you for any- 
thing. I have hooked six within the 
half-hour, and one of them weighing 
five pounds—no mean sport considering 
how wary they are. 

We used to stop before mid-day by 
some wooded bank. At that hour the 
mosquitoes were not very troublesome, 
and we could lounge about under the 
trees in comfort. The fish we simply 
cleaned, split open, rubbed with salt 
and broiled on a stick before the fire 
and if there is any better dish than 
broiled pacti I have yet to learn of it. 
For change we had the birds; there 
was plenty of mandioca meal and rice, 





with a stray package of biscuit and. 


fragrant coffee at the end; what epi- 
cure could ask for more ? 

My wife and I often sat apart to 
watch the scene; the sparkling fire; 
the half-naked Guatdéds squatted around 
it; Bert in his hunter’s rig cleaning 
his gun or filling shells; the frame of 
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green branches, and the sparkling river. 
At night it was not so pleasant, for 
the Paraguayan mosquitos are legion ; 
but we had nets to throw over our 
hammocks, and, once stowed away, we 
could sleep in peace. 

Some naturalists, with more knowl- 
edge of anatomy than of life, have 
treated the pacti as a carnivorous fish, 
simply because it is related to those 
blood-thirsty cannibals, the serrasadios 
—called by the Brazilians pzranhas. I 
have reason to remember these latter; 
one of them bit a chunk out of my 
great toe. They are fairly good eating, 
but fishing for them is not sport—it is 
butchery. Where the piranhas abound, 
all you have to do is to bait your hook 
with any kind of meat and thrash the 
water vigorously with your pole before 
dropping the line in. The fish imagine, 
I suppose, that it is some unfortunate 
bather, and they rush to the sound, 
clashing so about the hook that they 
often bite each other. When this hap- 
pens the wounded fish is sure to be set 
upon and devoured by the rest. You 
can catch fifty piranhas in an hour, 
and five hundred of them aren’t worth 
a single civilized pacti, either for sport 
or food. 


ACOLITA. 


BY JOHN HEARD, JR. 


Concluded. 


III. 


THERTON’S Aunt Lizzie was a 
delightful little lady who smiled 
upon Washington society as out 
of an old family portrait. Life 

had laid its hand upon her gently. 
Early married and widowed a year 
later by a chance shot fired during 
the Mexican war, she had accepted 
her widowhood along with an ample 
fortune as a monition from beyond, re- 
minding her that the goods of the world 
are given us but as a compensation for 
inevitable ills, and that life is but a 
compromise. The possibility of a second 
marriage she never accepted at all. Her 
Portland vase was broken; she knew 
that there was but one in the world and 
forbore to seek a substitute. Women 


who disliked her were apt to dwell upon 
the worldly side of her character, an 
imputation her friends indignantly re- 
jected. Yet it were but fairness to 
acknowledge that each was right. Mrs. 
Randolph never forgot, even in her 
sleep, that she was a Carter of Carterton, 
and though her manner of reminding 
one of this fact was delightfully delicate 
and ingenious, the fact itself was always 
established beyond the peradventure of 
doubt. She admired (in the abstract) 
all the virtues to which man, and for the 
matter of that woman too, is an accred- 
ited heir ; she approved of romance and 
idealism —in literature. Yet it must be 
allowed that in matters touching the 
life around her, she appreciated certain 
forms of realism. That Romeo loved 
Juliet, and was loved by her, was a 
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source of perennial delight to the dear 
old lady; but, on the other hand, she 
was equally delighted to prove that a 
Montague could not possibly mate with 
a Capulet. Her admiration for Napo- 
leon, the great Napoleon of course, 
amounted to a worship, and yet she 
could never deny herself the pleasure 
of quoting M. de Talleyrand’s epigram 
about the “silk stocking stuffed with 
mud”; and her appreciation of Mr. Lin- 
coln and Mr. Grant was only equalled 
by her regret that ¢heir grandfathers 
were not people er grandfather would 
have been likely to meet, which, of 
course, was all very wrong and very 
shallow. In a word, this dear old lady 
was, if you like, quite a narrow-minded 
madam of the “olden school long ago” ; 
not by any means an exceptional char- 
acter ; not by any means an admirable 
woman ; but, as old women of that espe- 
cial period go, — she was a very charm- 
ing one, of the kind that knew that most 
lost of lost arts. . . that of growing old. 
But, with all her Dresden-China dainti- 
ness, it were a fool’s errand to trifle with 
her. On one occasion, and very much 
to that worthy’s amazement, she had 
shown an overzealous archbishop the 
door, so precisely, so unmistakably, that 
during his exit the reverend prelate’s 
robes never even touched the doorposts. 
It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that she dropped Atherton’s first letter 
of appeal into the waste-basket, and re- 
sumed her tapestry work without other 
comment than a shrug of the shoulders. 
At dinner that day, the subject of the 
letter suddenly occurring to her mind, 
she remarked, (quite irrelevantly), to 
her companion, that the Athertons were 
very queer people. “Very good, but 
very impractical, my dear!— And you 
have seen, Miss Totty,” she added, with 
some little anxiety, “that our subscrip- 
tion for the Christian Ugandas has been 
sufficiently liberal this month? It has? 
Well, now, Miss Totty, I am glad of 
that! The salvation of those savages 
is a noble work — an important and a 
noble work!” 

Poor little Acolita! Be sure that had 
your claim to a better life been properly 
introduced by some clerical gentleman, 
instead of by that engineering nephew 
of the old lady’s, it would at once have 
been recognized. But there are many 
doings of Fate and Providence that are 
not explained in our philosophy. 


A few weeks later the old lady re- 
ceived a dispatch, as follows : 

“ Arthur Atherton seriously wounded, 
send out some one to take care of him,” 
and this time she forgot even the ex- 
istence of the Christian Ugandas. Ar- 
thur was her sister’s only son, an orphan, 
and, as she had no children of her own, 
Mrs. Randolph lavished upon him the 
treasures of maternal love which every 
true woman yearns to lavish upon some 
other human being, however unworthy. 
To be sure, Arthur had not chosen the 
career she would have preferred,—and 
why a rich, well educated young fellow 
of good address should prefer engineer- 
ing drudgery in the Territories, to the 
easy course of a diplomat’s life in 
Europe, she could not and would not 
comprehend. 

She read the dispatch over and over, 
and clasped her little hands together. 
“John,” she said to the butler, who was 
standing respectfully before her, “ you 
must fetch my glasses. I—” and she 
gasped a little—“ I can’t quite make this 
out. I think I left them in the dining- 
room.” 

The old servant understood that the 
dispatch had brought trouble, and that 
his dear old mistress wished to be alone 
—for her glasses were on her nose at 
the time, and he knew there was always 
a second pair in the work-basket, so he 
merely bowed and stepped out into the 
hall. At the end of a few minutes she 
rang for him. 

“John,” the old lady began, smooth- 
ing the little yellow sheet of paper on 
her knee, “I have found my glasses, so 
you need not look for them any further. 
Now, John, I wish you to step down to 
the railroad office and buy three tickets 
to a place called Panduro ; yes, that is 
the name,” and she spelled it for him. 
“It isin New Mexico. I suppose there 
must be a daily train, so we will start to- 
morrow, Mélanie and you and myself. 
You must see about all the arrange- 
ments, and before you go out tell her to 
pack my things. Just a few tea-dresses 
—we shall not goout much. Mr. Ar- 
thur has been seriously wounded, so you 
had better take the large medicine chest 
with us. You can find out at the office 
which is the best hotel, and telegraph at 
once for rooms; just a parlor and bed- 
room, as usual. Then you must answer 
this telegram; simply say that I am 
coming and start to-morrow. Now bring 
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me my check-book. ‘There, that should 
be sufficient. Don’t let me have to men- 
tion anything again. I— I— I wish not 
to have to speak of this again to-day.” 

John returned from the railroad office 
in a state of great perturbation. He 
had discovered about the town of Pan- 
duro a great many things that were not 
to his liking, and he wondered to him- 
self whether it were right to allow his 
mistress to start out in total ignorance 
of the facts, for this extemporized rail- 
road camp in the desert. On this sub- 
ject he held a long consultation with 
Mélanie. 

“Monsieur Jann,” the intelligent lady 
answered,“ You tell me Monsieur Arthur 
he is d/essé, hurt, very gravely. Madame ; 
tell you she go zaire ; you know Madame, 
she says she go—she go! Voila tout / 
Zat is all. It vill be terrible, ze Indians 
and ze assassins and ze desert and ze 

sleeping car! But vat you vant? If 
madame go, ve must go equally. Zaire 
is some pec yple vould say no, refuse, give 
zair demission. Zat! but not all; Iam of 
zose zat go vaire zair mistress go.” 

“Well, Mademoiselle Maylany,” 
replied, “I believe you are right. 
I wish “ 

“Ah, Monsieur Jann,” 


John 
But 


the vivacious 
wa 


Frenchwoman interrupted, sharply, 
zis world ve must vish zat vat ve can 
get or be satisfied vith zat vat ve have 


already,’ which John allowed was very 
true, but very unsatisfactory. However, 
as he changed his jacket for a dress-coat, 
he determined to make one more effort, 
and, although it was yet a little early, 
he glided into the sitting-room, and; 
while busy with the lamp, observed his 
mistress out of the corners of his eyes. 

Quite rigid and straight, in her high- 
backed chair, the little old lady sat be- 
fore the fireplace, her hands clasped 
tightly over her knees, gazing into the 
olow of the grate. The disturbing tele- 
gram had fallen on to the footstool, and 
one little Louis XV heel pinned it firm- 
ly in place. As the lamp-light fell on her 
face John marked the stern, set expres- 
sion of the delicate features and the firm 
resolve of the thin mouth. 

“Tt wouldn’t be.of any use to speak 
o her,” he said to himself. ‘ She’d go 
to well, anyw here if she'd made 
up her mind to it.’ 

And so, with many bondion and many 
misgivings, they started for the West on 
the followi ing afternoon. 


A few days later, Aytoun paced up 
and down the boarding in front of the 
shed, euphoniously termed the station, 
awaiting the tank train to which Mrs. 
Randolph's private car was coupled. As 
it slowed up by the switch he swung 
himself on to the platform of the Pull- 
man and went in. 

“Mrs. Randolph ?” he asked, raising 
his helmet and bowing awkardly—“ My 
name is Aytoun.” 

The little lady looked up at him sharp- 
ly, and recognized the gentleman under 
his rough exterior. “You are a good 
man, I can trust you,” she said to her- 
self. Then aloud. “And how is my 
boy, Mr. Aytoun?” 

“The doctor says he is out of danger 
now; but he is still a little delirious at 
times, and very weak. It would be well 
not to startle him at first.” 

“Ts your doctor a good one?” 

“He served through the war on the 


reb——, on the Southern side, Mrs. Ran- 


dolph.” “Then he must know all about 
wounds,” she answered. “Our poor 
boys received their full pay in them, if 
they did get little else. But aren’t we 
going any farther? I don’t see why 
these western stations are always placed 
so far from the towns that you can see 
nothing, even of the church steeple. I 
have been noticing that for the last two 
days.” 

There wasa merry twinklein Aytoun’s 
eye as he answered: “But that is all 
there is of the town of Panduro—just 
what you see before you.” 

Mrs. Randolph was gazing aghast at 
the uncouth agglomeration of tents and 
cabins among which the brown railroad 
buildings, with their spreading fly-roofs, 
stood out prominently, surrounded by a 
thin fringe of sickly cottonwoods. 

“Do you mean to tell me seriously, 
Mr. Aytoun, that this is a Town? That 
this is the kind of place Arthur prefers 
to home? That you live here? Why, 
it is nothing but a little nigger settle- 
ment!” she exclaimed with ludicrous 
incredulity. 

Aytoun smiled. “The star of civiliza- 
tion, madame, seems content to wander 
this way, so I suppose we have no right 
to complain.” 

The old lady broke into a shrill little 
laugh. “Why, Mr. Aytoun, do you 
know what I have done,” she said. “I 
have actually telegraphed for an apart- 
ment, with parlor and bath-room, at the 




















most respectable hotel. I have engaged 
alandau and pair for a month, and re- 
quested that the coachman be dressed 
in blue livery. I wanted him colored— 
not Irish—really, I don’t know how 
many other things of the same sort my 
butler has ordered. Why, my goodness 
gracious! To think that such a thing 
could happen to me in my own country ! 
The operator must have thought me 
crazy!” 

“He was puzzled, I must admit, mad- 
am,” Aytoun replied, “and you must 
not take it ill of us if we did laugh a 
little at your exactions. Here are your 
telegrams. You see,” he added, apolo- 
getically, “I have charge of that branch 
of the service.” 

“Then tear them up at once, Mr. 
Aytoun, and never talk to me again of 
foolish old women or I shall have to con- 
sider the allusion a personal one. Now, 
tell me what todo, Iam a little older 
now than I was in war times, but for all 
that I shall not complain.” 

Nor did she complain once during the 
long and dismal weeks she spent in 
camp. She insisted upon sleeping in 
the old adobe house where Atherton 
lay, and nursed him very competently 
through his illness and convalescence. 
Aytoun had told her the whole story, 
and Mrs. Randolph cordially disliked the 
large-eyed, silent little girl, who had 
been the cause of her boy’s trouble. 
Yet, if at first she felt a deep-rooted 
antipathy for this little waif of the 
desert, she was too whole-hearted not 
to be grateful for the ever-vigilant care, 
the tender devotion, of the child to the 
wounded man. She never spoke to her, 
and Acolita, awed by the primness, the 
refinement, the daintiness of apparel, of 
the older woman, was afraid to address 
her. The girl gazed wonderingly at the 
ivory-lacquered fans, at the gold-headed 
smelling bottles, at the rich, dark silks 
and beautiful laces, and in her own wild 
little imagination she built wonderful 
palaces in gorgeous landscapes for the 
“ senora de por alld.” But as she knew 
nothing of the resources of civilization, 
her palaces were built of nature’s ma- 
terials, of sunshine and gayly-colored 
clouds, of azure-tinted mountains placed 
side by side and roofed in by the star- 
shot sky. She laid the floors with car- 
pets of fresh young grass spangled with 
a multitude of flowers such as cover the 
hillsides in the short springtime. About 
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the mountain-walls she hung moons and 
wandering stars, and behind all she im- 
agined a glorious setting sun, flooding 
the whole enchanting region with a tide 
of crimson. 

And while she wove these fancies to- 
gether she sat on the floor watching 
Atherton with a cat-like patience and 
pertinacity. When he dozed she stared 
at Mrs. Randolph, followed every move- 
ment of the servants, and listened to 
the old lady as she read from her prayer- 
book in an audible whisper. And it 
puzzled her to hear her speak with rev- 
erence the same words the rough men 
in the camp below often used in such a 
different way, for to her such expres- 
sions as “God be with you,” or “God 
bless you” were mere forms of speech 
to be used on certain occasions like any 
other words. One morning her curiosity 
overcame her diffidence and she asked, 
as Mrs. Randolph put down the book : 

“Is that God and that /esus Christ 
you are always reading of, the same 
fellows the men talk about when they 
swear at one another?” 

“Fettows! Why my goodness gra- 
cious, child!” the old lady gasped, rais- 
ing her hands in horror. But before 
she could proceed any farther a low 
laugh from the bed interrupted her, and 
forgetting her indignation she sprang 
up and took the young man’s hands in 
both her own. It was the first time he 
had seemed to understand ciearly what 
happened around him. 

“You see, auntie,” he said, “here is 
a soul to save and a convert to make. 
Won't you take her home with you? 
If you had done so when I first wrote, 
all this would not have happened.” 

“My darling boy,” the little old lady 
cried out rather hysterically—for until 
this moment she had never realized that 
Arthur’s mishap could in any way be 
attributed to her neglect.—“ I shall make 
her my own daughter. Come here, 
chilc, and let me look at you; give me 
a kiss—there—and let the past be for- 
gotten. Arthur,” she went on, a mo- 
ment later, as she held the girl before 
her at arm’s length, “if she’s one-half 
as bright as she’s good-looking, there 
will be a sensation when she comes out.” 

And so it came about that after 
Atherton had recovered and resumed 
his duties, Acolita went back to Wash- 
ington with Mrs. Randolph, John and 
Mélanie. 
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One afternoon, six years later, Chief- 
Engineer Atherton was lying on his 
farima in camp, down in Mexico. It 
was the hour of the szesta and all was 
quiet around him. On a chair by the 
bedside the last mail lay, unopened, 
between a cup of coffee and a small 
decanter of brandy. The rainy season 
had begun, so work was siack, and as he 
was in the country of “to-morrow” he 
felt that there was no hurry about any- 
thing. As he smoked his damp cigar 
and listlessly watched a lizard basking 
in aray of sunshine that cut through a 
joint in the shutter, the picture of the 
camp at Panduro rose before him very 
distinct in all its barren ugliness. He 
remembered the night of the old man’s 
death ; the scene in the drafting room ; 
his trouble with Hull. He remembered 
the queer girl Acolita, whom he was 


determined to save, and it seemed as 


though a whole gallery of her pictures 
were suddenly opened before him. It 
seemed as though he could recall every 
attitude in which he had ever seen her 
from that first night when he had told 
her of Panduro’s death down to the last 
time, when he had been introduced to a 
pretty, dark-eyed, gypsy-looking girl, 
three years ago, in his aunt’s parlor in 
Washington. 

If the truth must be told, Atherton 
had of late been thinking a great deal 
about his Mignon, as he playfully called 
her. He was not inclined to be senti- 
mental, and yet the idea that their lives 
were in some sense interwoven haunted 
him at odd times, when work was light 
and he had leisure to allow his mind 
the particular kind of wandering we call 
dreaming. Many and many atime he 
had discovered himself mentally apolo- 
gizing for her shortcomings to some 
inner judge; or eulogizing her charac- 
ter; or again, pleading for her against 
himself, and sometimes the discovery 
amused, at others it annoyed him. 
When Acolita “came out” Mrs. Ran- 
dolph had sent him a long description 
of her triumph and an extract froma 
gossipy society weekly, to which inane 
sheet he at once subscribed, much to his 
ownamazement. Indeed, notwithstand- 
ing the distance that separated them, he 
was remarkably well informed of her 
doings and social successes. 

“Well!” he said aloud to himself as 
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he reviewed the situation. “I suppose 
the amount of it is that I am in love 
with the girl, and if that is all love 
amounts to,” he added meditatively, “I 
am very much afraid that old cynic Le 
Rochefoucauld is right about it.” He 
threw away his half-smoked cigar, sat 
up and lighted another, then took a turn 
around the room and looked at the 
thermometer. 

“Ninety-four,” he said, “and only 
three o’clock. Let us see what the papers 
have to say!” and throwing himself 
back on the bed he stripped the cover 
from the first package within reach. It 
was the Gad-//y, a weekly journal of 
Washington life and society. The pol- 
itics did not interest him, so he jumped 
at once to the personal column and sat 
bolt upright as he read the following 
paragraph : 

“Although we are not authorized to 
state the fact officially, it is very gener- 
ally rumored that the beautiful and witty 
Miss Acolita Randolph has at last suc- 
cumbed to the entreaties of the Hon. 
Ellsworth Sansimere, the handsome and 
popular representative for .. .” 

Atherton read no further, but flinging 
down the paper he paced the brick floor 
of his room forafew minutes. “There's 
no doubt about it now!” he said with a 
little short laugh, “I az in love with 
her!” The conclusion was rather a 
startling one and he sat down to think 
over the situation. But his life had, of late, 
been one entirely of action, and the little 
thinking in which he pretended to in- 
dulge, made him but the more impatient 
to do something at once. 

“Tf Iamin love with Acolita,” he said 
to himself—“ and that seems to be as 
nearly as possible what we call a ‘fact,’ 
the next thing to do is make her love 
me, whether she is engaged to that other 
man or not. That means going home at 
once. Ifshesays zo out and out, I shall 
have to come back to cuts and ditches. 
If she is doubtful and doesn’t send me 
about my business right off, ‘I'll fight it 
out on that line if it takes all summer.’ 
I shouldn’t be of much use here in this 
state of mind, so I might as well go 
to-day. If she says yes—if Acolita 
says yes,” and he smiled as he re- 
peated the pleasant words, “ why I sup- 
pose she will have more to say about the 
future than I shall. If she says yes’’— 
His eye fell upon the clock and he 
sprang to his feet, with a cry of surprise, 
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flung some necessaries into a bag and 
ran out of the house. 

A few minutes later he was standing, 
panting, on the platform of the rear car, 
and six days afterwards he rang the bell 
of his aunt’s house in Washington. 

“Send John to me at once,” he called 
to the astonished darky who opened 
the door. 

“For the lan’s sake, Master Arthur!” 
the old butler exclaimed, as he entered. 

“That'll do, John,” Atherton inter- 
rupted shortly, “Go up-stairs at once and 
tell Miss Acolita that I wish to see her 
alone ; and John, I don’t wish my aunt 
to know that I am here until—until I 
tell her so myself.” 

“The ladies are going out to dinner, 
Master Arthur, and they are both dress- 
ing, sir; but I'll tell Miss Randolph.” 

To Atherton the next few minutes 
seemed hours. After a while he went 
to the window and began drumming 
nervously on the window-panes, to the 
evident astonishment of the passers-by. 
While he was standing there Acolita 
came down and paused for a moment in 
the doorway, holding the portiére aside. 
She had noticed the small bag in the 
hall outside, and the rough corduroy 
suit, the high-laced cowboy boots, the 
battered pith helmet flung down on the 
carpet before the fireplace—all told her 
in what a perturbed state of mind Arthur 
had arrived. For the space of a few 
thoughts her eyes rested upon his manly 
figure and grew very soft and tender. 
Then, suddenly, she drew her eyelids to- 
gether and stepped forward. He heard 
the rustle of her dress and turned. 

“ Acolita!” he cried, running towards 
her, and stumbling over the chairs in 
his way. “ Acolita, tell me, is it true?” 

The girl smiled, a little bitterly per- 
haps—and, ignoring his question, said in 
a matter of fact way which she em- 
phasized unnecessarily, 

“Why, it is Mr. Atherton! I am so 
glad tosee you. Won’t you take a seat?” 
He caught his breath quickly once or 
twice, as does a man when suddenly del- 
uged with cold water, and stopped in 
his rush forward. The artificiality of 
her attitude annoyed and irritated him ; 
in the excited, nervous state in which 
he was, he lost all command over him- 
self and clenched his fists. It was a mat- 
ter of life and death to him now, and he 
nerved himself to conquer. For a mo- 
ment he felt the wild, intoxicating com- 
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bativeness he had first experienced 
astride of a bronco, and, without fully 
realizing what he was doing, he walked 
up to her and grasped her wrist. 

“ Are you really engaged?” he asked, 
hoarsely, and bending forward towards 
her. “Tell me, tell me quickly. For 
heaven’s sake, Acolita, don’t play with 
me now. You see how I have come. 
You see I am nearly crazy. Tell me at 
once —is it true?” 

With a cry she wrenched her hand 
away and sprang backwards. “How 
dare you?” she cried, holding her 
chafed wrist toward him, and leaning 
against a table with the lithe grace of a 
panther about to spring. “ Arthur Ath- 
erton, how dare you touch me in that 
way. You coward—you coward! Ah, 
sangre de Dios!” she continued, vehe- 
mently, as the hot Spanish blood, now 
whipped to anger, overcame her self- 
control. “How I hate you!—how I 
despise you! I have hated you from 
the first, Arthur Atherton; hated you 
ever since that first evening when you 
treated me like a little wild-cat that 
must be soothed. Since that day when 
you drove me out of the engineer’s room 
at Panduro’s. You were too good for 
me then! You would not notice the 
little girl that was ready to worship 
you! For fear of what? For fear of 
compromising yourself and your great 
dignity! What was a human heart in 
comparison to that? You left me alone 
out in the street looking in at your win- 
dow, seeking, imploring, begging for a 
single word cf kindness, for a smile, for 
the slightest recognition from you. I 
was so lonely, so forlorn, I yearned so 
for a crumb of love. And what did you 
do? You went away and left me among 
a crowd of cowards and brutes. Be- 
cause you had written a single letter 
you thought you had done your duty— 
and the letter miscarried. Is that duty? 
Is that charity? Is that manliness ? 
Are all men like you ?— careless, self- 
indulgent, selfish brutes? God forbid! 
There must be some that are kind, some 
that are generous, good to the oppressed, 
who love the poor and humble. My 
God! I pray thee show me such a man 
and I will kneel before him, worship 
him, be his slave! But you, Arthur 


Atherton — your very name burns my 
tongue — ah !""— 

In her passionate invective she stopped 
short and gasped for breath. Perhaps 
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the sight of his dejection, of his humil- 
ity, stemmed the angry flood that was 
to come. She saw him sink back into a 
chair, and cover his face with his hands ; 
the tremor that shook his frame made 
her start painfully, and she stood for a 
moment silent, gazing at the wreck be- 
fore her. <A sad little smile flitted over 
her face, and the soft, yearning, pas- 
sionate look again came into her eyes. 
With a little cry she sat down before 
the piano, and running her fingers over 
the keys, she sang in a weirdly exultant 
voice, that vibrated throughout the 
whole house : 

L’amour est enfant de Bohéme 

Qui n’a jamais connu de loi ; 

Si tu ne m’aimes pas —je t’aime ! 

Si je t'aime — prends garde a toi ! 

She broke off suddenly, and stood be- 
fore him, tender, penitent with swelling 
tears in her upturned eyes. 

“Si tu ne m’aimes pas—je t’aime,” 
she whispered, hesitating a little, flush- 
ing to the very lace on her low-cut gown; 
and, as Atherton sprang forward, half 
incredulous, afraid to believe the happy 
truth, the girl suddenly broke down and 
sobbed hysterically as he drew her to 
him. 

“Forget, Arthur; forgive all I have 


said, my love, my darling! The torrent 


was pent up so long—so long! And 
when the dam broke, dear, the first wa- 
ters were angry, and troubled, and wild 
with the loose fragments of the barrier 
they had burst asunder. But now it is 
all quiet, and love and peace.” 

And Arthur forgave her ; but though 
his lips moved, his answer was not 
expressed in words. 

A little later he knocked at the door 
of his aunt’s room, and, after kissing the 
little old lady, he told her bluntly, hur- 
riedly, what had happened and how 
happy he was, 

“Dear, dear Arthur!” she exclaimed, 
playing with her rings, “you bewilder 
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me! Nowtell me that story over again, 
quietly, just as though we were sitting 
at home by the fire, you and I, and there 
were no cyclone within a hundred miles 
of our little desert.” 

And Atherton, being a man, never 
understood that the cyclone fad struck 
their little desert, and that his aunt was 
merely trying to gain time and com- 
pose herself. ° 

“Your grandmother, Arthur,” she 
piped after a while, in a thin, used-up 
little voice, “ was a Carter of Carterton: 
Now, can you mention any of Acolita’s 
ancestors ?” 

“T can vouch for Eve, Aunt Lizzie!” 
he answered, laughing. The old lady 
smiled and said: “That is a fair pedi- 
gree, Arthur, and one that is recognized 
in our family. A daughter of Eve should 
make a good wife, especially in adver- 
sity.” Then she added, more seriously: 
“You are only a man, Arthur, and men 
are slow to understand. If you had 
had a woman’s insight you would have 
known, long ago, that I fashioned that 
child to be a wife to you. Have I done 
it well?” 

“But, Auntie dear, why on earth 
should you pretend to object, then?” 

“You silly boy,” she replied, tapping 
him lightly on the cheek with her fan, 
“have you forgotten a// your family 
prejudices? or did you never learn that 
sometimes (and generally when we like 
it least) noblesse oblige?” 

“Well, Aunt Lizzie,” he answered, “I 
suppose that is all right according to 
your theories; but, if I am at all con- 
nected with the zodlesse in this case, I 
am sure that I am very much oddig¢.” 

And, as a woman always has the last 
word, she caught him up at once. 
“ Obligé, did you say ?—obligato! Then 
let the song of your married life be 
written to an ob/igato — in hearts.” 

Which may not have been very good 
music, but resulted in perfect harmony. 



















ROM the year 1881 onward the 
history of the Guard is mainly one 
of summer encampments, riot 
drills, target practice, the regular 
armory drills and the annual inspec- 
tions followed in regular order. 

In 1885 Maj.-Gen. Gersham Mott sud- 
denly died and was succeeded by Brig.- 
Gen. Joseph W. Plume, commander of the 
First Brigade, who still holds the office. 

The military funeral of General Grant 
in New York City, August 8, 1885, 
afforded the State an opportunity for 
the first time of a full display of the 
entire Division, which turned out with a 
total strength of 2,874 men from an 
aggregate of 3,537. The prompt assem- 
bling of the entire command, the per- 
fect uniformity of dress, their good 
conduct and steady discipline were noted 
by the press, by the people, and espe- 
cially by the military men present. 

In 1886, 1887, 1888, only the regular 
duties were performed, including the 
annual encampments. The force had 
increased to 4,035 ; some companies had 
been disbanded or consolidated with 
others, but the changes were local and 
had no permanent effect on the force as 


a whole. 


In 1889 the Division had another 
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chance to come together at the centen- 
nial celebration of Washington’s in- 
auguration, held in New York City 
April 30th. The New Jersey contingent 
was expected to be in ‘ine at 9:45 A.M. 
on that day; the entire command was 
rendezvoused, crossed the river and was 
in line promptly on time. After the 
parade they returned across the river 
and were all at home that night. This 
speaks volumes for the military reputa- 
tion of the Division commander, and for 
the efficiency of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment of the State. 

The organization of the National 
Guard of New Jersey by law shall con- 
sist of not more than 60 companies of 
infantry (to be organized with regi- 
ments and battal- 
ions), 2 Gatling 
gun companies, 
the whole to be 
organized into two 
brigades and com- 
prised in one Di- 
vision. There is 
a proviso in the 
law that each 
county in the State 
shall be entitled 
to at least one 
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company. Two additional companies 
(Gatling gun), of not less than two com- 
missioned officers and twenty-five en- 
listed men, may be organized at the 
pleasure of the commander-in-chief 
(who is the Governor). The staff of the 
commander-in-chief is as follows 

1 adjutant-general, 1 quartermaster- 
general, who acts also as commissary- 
general, paymaster-general and chief 
of ordnance; 1 surgeon-general, 1 in- 
spector-general, 1 inspector-general of 


follows: 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 
I major, 1 adjutant, 1 quartermaster and 
I paymaster (each with rank of first 
lieutenant, to be promoted to rank of 
captain after five years’ service), 1 sur- 
geon, 1 assistant surgeon, 1 chaplain, I 
judge - advocate, 1 inspector of rifle 
practice, 1 sergeant-major, I quarter- 
master-sergeant, 1 commissary-sergeant, 
1 hospital steward, 1 principal musician, 
1 color-sergeant, and 2 general guides 
and 1 bugler (each a sergeant). 

To each battalion: 1 major, 
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rifle practice, 1 judge-advocate general, 
1 assistant adjutant-general, 4 aides-de- 
camp (the commander-in-chief may ap- 
point 6 additional aids with same rank), 
1 deputy adjutant-general (the com- 
mander-in-chief may appoint 3 deputy 
quartermaster-generals, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. He may also ap- 
point 2 assistant inspector-generals of 
rifle practice, with the rank of colonel), 
1 major-general of division, with a staff 
as follows: 1 assistant adjutant-general, 
1 inspector, 1 surgeon, 1 paymaster, 1 
quartermaster, 1 judge-advocate, 1 chief 
of artillery, 3 aides-de-camp, 1 standard- 
bearer and 1 bugler, who shall also 
rank as sergeants. There shall be 1 
brigadier-general to each brigade, with 
a staff as follows: 1 assistant adjutant- 
general, 1 inspector, 1 surgeon, 1 quar- 
termaster, 1 paymaster, 1 judge-advo- 
cate, 1 engineer (who shail also be signal 
officer), 2 aides-de-camp, standard- 
bearer and 1 bugler (sergeants) and 1 
hospital steward. 
Each regiment shall be officered 





with staff as above. To each 
battalion of three or more com- 
panies the commander-in-chief 
may also commission a lieuten- 
ant-colonel. To each infantry 
company : 1 captain, 1 first and 
second lieutenants and not less 
than 50 nor more than 80 en- 
listed men, from whom are 
selected 1 first sergeant, 4 ser- 
geants, 5 corporals and 2 mu- 
sicians, 

Whenever a howitzer or Gat- 
ling gun shall be attached to 
any regiment or battalion by 
the major-general of division, 
a gun detachment to take 
charge of the same shall be or- 
ganized, to consist of 1 first 
lieutenant (who is promoted 
captain after five years’ ser- 
vice), 1 sergeant, 1 corporal and 16 pri- 
vates; the officers to be appointed by 
the regimental or battalion commander. 

The pay of officers and men per day, 








when on duty, is as follows: Brigadier- 
generals, $6; commanding officers of 
regiments or battalions, $5 - field officers 


below rank of colonel (except regiment 
or battalion commanders), $4; captains, 
adjutants and officers commanding 
companies, $3; to officers below rank 
of captain (except as above), $2.50; 
first sergeants and non-commissioned 
staff, $2; company sergeants, $1.75; 
corporals, privates and musicians, $1.50. 

Rations and forage are furnished as 
per regulations. 

All mounted officers and all members 
of any troop or battery, mounted and 
equipped, shall be paid $2 per day for 
each horse actually used by them. 

The brigades composigg the division 
of the National Guard of New Jersey 
go into camp, upon the State ground, at 
Sea Girt, on alternate years. 

For the year 1891 the First Brigade, 
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commanded by Brig. Gen. .Dudley S. 
Steele, since deceased, had its encamp- 
ment composed as follows: First Regi- 
ment, Col. Edward A. Campbell, com- 
manding ; Second Regiment, Lieut. Col. 
Charles Erlenkotter; Fourth Regiment, 
Col. P. Farmer Wanser ; Fifth Regiment, 
Col. Levi R. Barnard; First Battalion, 
Lieut. Col. S. V. S. Muzzy; Second 
Battalion, Lieut. Col. J. Vreeland Moore; 
Third Battalion, Lieut. Col. Edward H. 
Snyder; Gatling-Gun Company “A,” 
Capt. J. Madison Drake.* 

Total number in camp, 1,698, being 
about 7o per cent. of the aggregate 
strength of the command. 

The camp was pitched by the quarter- 
master’s department, as was usual, be- 
fore the arrival of the troops, who were 
well quartered and fed, with few, if 
any, expressions of dissatisfaction. 

The work done during this encamp- 
ment (I quote from Gen. Steele’s report) 
“was of the usual character, and the 
progress made quite satisfactory.” 

For the first time in the history of the 
State, an officer of the regular army, 
Lieut. (now Captain) Robert London, 
Fifth Cavalry, U. S. A., was ordered by 
the Secretary of War to visit 





that in case of need the United States 
must look to the Militia of the several 
States to maintain its honor. It goes 
without saying that the levies of the 
different States must be united into an 
harmonious whole before they can be 
used effectively. The time consumed 
in this blending process may be of vital 
moment, and reasonable precautions 
should be taken to make it as short as 
possible. 

“The control of the Militia is prop- 
erly in the hands of the States, and it 
should remain there; at the same time 
it seems possible to devise at Washing- - 
ton some scheme, which, respecting the 
rights and sentiments of the States, 
might lead to a uniformity in the Na- 
tional Guards of the different States, in 
uniform, equipment and armament. * * * 

“To the extent that it would receive 
the benefit, a large share of the burden 
of the support of the National Guard 
should be borne by the United States. 

“The target practice has been system- 
atized, and has been brought to a degree 
of perfection which is limited only by 
the amount of ammunition expended. 
The range, which a few years ago was a 





the encampment and report 
thereon. He made a most care- 
ful examination of the organi- 
zation, discipline and efficiency 
of the First Brigade, and “by 
his courteous manner, careful 
and conscientious study of the 
details of the workings of our 
force, produced a very favor- 
able impression upon all the 
officers and men of the Guard.” 
(Adjutant-General’s Report, 
1891.) 

I quote a few pertinent para- 
graphs from Capt. London’s re- 
port to the inspector-general of 
the army, words full of mean- 
ing and applicable to the ac- 
tive militia (in some States 
called the National Guard, in 
others Volunteers) throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
Union—North as wellas South, 
East as well as West. “It is as 
true now as it has ever been 














GATLING GUN COMPANY OF ELIZABETH. 





* Since writiag the above the authorities have determined to re-organize the First Brigade. It will now 


consist of three regiments of three battalions each; naturally there will be a number of officers retired—prob- 
ably about twenty-five (field, regimental, staff and line). Four or five of the companies will be disbanded. 
These changes will not be detrimental to the discipline or efficiency of the service—rather the contrary. This is 
the first move under the new drill regulations—regiments to consist of three battalions of four companies each, 
each battalion to be commanded by a major. Congress should follow the example of New Jersey and re- 


organize the infantry of the regular army. 
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sandy waste, covered with scrub-pine and 
cedar, is now a beautiful, grassy plain, 
fitted with all necessary conveniences 
and appliances. The practice is had 
almost entirely after the close of the en- 
campment, and is not allowed to inter- 
fere with the duties of the troops dur- 
ing its continuance. The object being 
to enable each member of the National 
Guard to acquire a fair proficiency in 
the use of his rifle, at a moderate cost to 
the State, the system adopted and the 
manner in which it is administered 
leave nothing to be desired. 

In my opinion, the arms, ammunition, 
equipments and clothing should be fur- 
nished by the United States. 

Again I invite the attention of my 
readers to House Bill 7,318, 52d Con- 
gress, 1st session, and the report of Mr. 
Cutting, which accompanies it. 

To maintain an effective militia needs 
the fostering care of government, and 
laws and systems of universal applica- 
tion are necessary to insure its efficien- 
cy. This duty of course rests with Con- 
gress, but public sentiment must first be 
roused to the needs of the country. 
The riots of 1877 showed the need ; but 
so much has been done since by the 
States themselves to improve the militia 
that public opinion seems to say: “ Let 
well enough alone; we do not wish to 
have the Government meddle with our 
private affairs.” It forgets the lessons 
taught at the first Bull Run. 

In this connection I desire to quote 
sparingly from the excellent report of 
Gen. William S. Stryker, adjutant-gen- 
eral of New Jersey, for the year 1880: 

«* * * At the same time we wel- 
come any plans which will improve the 
National Guard of this State, and make 
it assimilate in all that is excellent 
with the force of other States, and with 
the condition and efficiency of the army 
of the United States. It is with plea- 
sure we note that the authorities of 
the War Department have the disposi- 
tion to aid in raising the military force 
of the several States to the same high 
standard as the regular army. They 


may confidently expect our co-opera- 
tion.” 
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Before closing this short paper on the 
National Guard of New Jersey, I wish to 
invite Special attention to two innova- 
tions, and of such far-reaching results 
that I wonder they have not been more 
generally adopted : 

To each regiment is attached a how- 
itzer platoon — the howitzer to be used in 
the stead of a Gatling-gun —so that in 
case of riot a mob may not protect it- 
self behind a barricade or stone wall, 
and defy the infantry to dislodge it 
until the arrival of artillery. This how- 
itzer can be readily taken apart, placed 
in a canvas bag, made for the purpose, 
and, if necessary, be carried by four men 
to the top of a commanding building, 
bridge or other structure, and thence 
pour forth its messengers of death. 

To each regiment is also attached a 
light wagon, in which is packed a long 
ladder in sections, rope with hooks at 
one end, lanterns, axes, etc. Now, in 
case a small turning force is necessary, 
and time cannot be taken to go round a 
whole square or block, the sections of 
ladder may be used to scale back fences. 
In case a building needs to be entered 
from the rear or side, the sections of 
ladder soon make a whole, up which the 
men can climb. They carry the ropes 
with them and pull up heavy ammuni- 
tion, the howitzer, or whatever is 
necessary. Incase a mob has secured 
the lighting plant of a city, the lanterns 
will provide, so far as the regiment is 
concerned. 

This wagon can be pulled by two or 
more men, is light and handy and par- 
ticularly useful, in my opinion, for citi- 
zen soldiery. 

There is one thing lacking in the 
Guard, and that is the bicycle, for the 
use of messengers, patrols, etc. This 
necessary and useful machine will soon, 
I trust, be adopted by the army and by 
the several States. Its use by the 
National Guard of Connecticut, as well 
as by the armies of Europe, has shown 
its utility. 

The military force of New Jersey is 
certainly in such a condition to-day that 
the response to a call for any duty 
would be instantaneous and effective. 
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FOOTBALL. 


Tue action of the Yale football management 
in separating the ’varsity from the college 
eleven by means of separate training-tables 
three weeks before the great games, marks an 
erain the history of the home practice of the Yale 
elevens. It has commonly been taken to signi- 
fy that the players for the games at Springfield 
and at New York were already selected, and 
that from the date of separation the object 
would be not to sift players, but to drill those 
selected in team work. This object is certainly 
well worth while, and Yale’s example might 
be imitated with advantage by Harvard and 
Princeton. But there are other ends gained of 
scarcely less importance. By weéding out the 
less prominent players the intimacy and fellow- 
feeling of those remaining are very much en- 
hanced, and such feeling is, of course, the very 
basis of Yale’s success in team work. One can 
scarcely have better illustration of the differ- 
ence in this respect at Yale and at Harvard than 
is to be found in the photographs of the rival 
teams of seasons past. The Yale men stand to- 
gether, leaning upon one another like the fig- 
ures in the family groups of a country photog- 
trapher. The Harvard men are bolt upright, 
each by himself, or, at most, distantly propped 
against one another’s knee. But the really 
significant advantage of separate tables is of 
a more tangible sort. When the ’varsity and 
college elevens are so constantly together it is 
impossible to keep the tricks and signals of the 
one eleven secret from the other, so that the 
practice speedily becomes not the legitimate 
struggle to forestall the plays of the opposing 
eleven, which alone is useful as practice, but 
rather an attempt to anticipate them by catch- 
ing the signals. Then, too, the training-table 
is the best place for discussing old stratagems 
and inventing new—which can, of course, best 
be done in the absence of the college eleven 
against which they are to be tested. Without 
doubt, the thirteen selected men at the New 
Haven House, formed this season a veritable so- 
ciety for the advancement of the science and 
art of — not war, but football. This departure 
in the way of a separate training-table is ac- 
a. in thorough keeping with the past 
policy of the Yale management, insomuch as it 
emphasizes the superior importance of early 
drill in team work, helps to produce a fellow- 


feeling among the players, and especially as it 
contributes to the development of secret strata- 
gems. 

Those who are accustomed to accuse Har- 
vard of a lack of ————— and courtesy 
in her relations to Princeton, would do well to 
study carefully the statement made recently by 
Professor Ames, of the Harvard Athletic Com- 
mittee. Harvard’s attitude is there shown to 
be thoroughly fair and consistent. In reply to 
Princeton’s request for a definite statement in 
regard to football, she offers terms that are cer- 
tainly fair, though, as they — that every 
other game should be played in Cambridge, 
they are not what Princeton would most desire. 
We regret that we have not space for a sum- 
mary, and refer the reader to the Harvard 
Crimson of October 26th, andto page four of the 
New York Sum of October 27th. In order to 
explain the estrangement it is quite beside the 
mark to accuse either college of dislike or dis- 
trust of the other. What separates the two is 
nothing more than a question of distance in 
mere miles; and as this can scarcely be over- 
come, the time seems not far off when the old 
Yale-Harvard-Princeton combination will be a 
thing of the past. 

The manner in which the Chicago Athletic 
Club put its eleven in the field is in many ways 
suggestive of the new athletic spirit of the 
West. Ata time when the club-house was far 
from being completed, and. when the members 
had never met for other than executive pur- 
poses, it had a list of players from which an 
eleven could have been selected in no way in- 
ferior to any Eastern eleven that has ever been 
in the field, at least with respect to individual 
excellence. In fact, the team was soformidable 
with names of old Princeton, Yale and Harvard 
players, that Yale canceled its date, preferring 
not to risk its novices in the power of the 
veteran rushers. Although, as might have 
been expected, a very small number of the men 
advertised accompanied the eleven on its trip, 
the fact was clearly shown that Eastern football 
players, as well as other Eastern men of culture, 
are strongly represented in the West, and that 
Chicago will presently be as enthusiastic over 
football as she has ever been over Browning 
and Ibsen. In fact, the athletic spirit through- 
out the Northwest is hourly becoming stronger. 
The Detroit Athletic Club has long ranked 
among the first in the count Denver and 
San Francisco have well-established athletic 
leagues and clubs. The past year or two 
have witnessed the formation in Chicago of 
interscholastic leagues, and the Intercollegiate 
League of the Northwest has for several years 
been prominent. Such teams as those of the 
Northwestern University, and the universities 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, bid fair to be as 
familiar in football gossip as Amherst, Cor- 
nell and the University of Pennsylvania; and, 
considering the rapid growth in the West of 
the university spirit, the question is certainly 
worth discussing whether Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton will continue for many decades to be 
the only athletic stars of first magnitude. 

All who are disposed to lament the loss to 
sportsmanship which results from the rapid 
spread of secret practice in football will find 
consolation in the increasing ——— of 
interclass championship games. These games 
were instituted at Harvard, by Captain Cum- 
nock, in 1889, The long-standing custom of 
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holding Yale-Harvard freshman games pro- 
duced, both in football and in baseball, a lot 
of athletes but little inferior to ’varsity play- 
ers; and the purpose of the class champion- 
ships was to develop such of these as are capa- 
ble of much improvement, into material for the 
first or the second ’varsity eleven. The gain in 
’varsity material has been by no means slight, 
and much of the individual excellence of the 
Harvard players is due to the class teams. At 
the present season, however, the most note- 
worthy fact is that, while the ’varsity game is 
being more and more withdrawn from the 
openness that, we think, should characterize 
true sport, and removed from the sphere of un- 
dergraduate life, the class games are taking its 
place, so that the loss to the college is not so 
considerable. Jealousy among the four classes 
is virtually a thing of the past, and the three 
games of an interclass series afford perhaps 
the best field for the cultivation of the love of 
simple sport, both in players and in spectators, 
that, it is feared, will not prosper under the 
present bias of ’varsity football. It is especially 
fortunate that in Yale and Princeton the estab- 
lishment of the interclass series came simulta- 
neously with the adoption of secret practice. 

If before recording the results of the great 
practice games of this month we could know the 
outcome of the games at Springfield and at 
New York, we should be able to point out the 
steady progress of the teams to victory or de- 
feat, just as, looking back to-day over the games 
of a year ago, we are able to see the develop- 
ment of the machine-like accuracy of the Yale 
players and the scattered svengih of those of 
Harvard. This is fortunately not possible, and 
our record will thus be a truer account of the 
impression each successive game made on the 
athletic world, which is, as it must always be, 
in helpless doubt as to the final result until the 
great games have been played. 


OCTOBER 21. 

Princeton, 40; New_York A.C.,0. At New 
York. 

The blocking on the part of the Princeton line 
was good, and the interference was excellent. 
The weak points were tackling and fumbling. 
Most of Princeton’s gains were made through 
and around the ends. The New York team 
succeeded once, by constant use of the wedge, 
in pushing the ball to Princeton’s twenty-yard 
line. 

OCTOBER 22. 

Princeton, 42; Crescent,o. At Brooklyn. 

This game was similar to the one against the 
New York A. C. The play was spirited, and 
most of the gains were made around the ends. 

Yale, 58; Orange A. C., 0. At Vrange, 
N. f. 

The new influence of Walter Camp was ap- 
parent in the interference of the backs and in 
the general play of the team. This game did 
much to retrieve the bad impression made by 
one or two of the earlier games. 

Harvard, 42; Boston A. A., o. 
bridge. 

The Boston eleven was not strong and was 
quite unable to gain ground against the Harvard 
line. The work of the Harvard center appeared 
unusually strong. The feature of thé game was 
the team play in running the backs. Long 


At Cam- 


gains at the tackles, ends, and around the ends, 
were common, and every available man was in 
every play. Such team work was very promis- 
ing. 


OCTOBER 26. 

Princeton, 46; Manhattan A. C., o. 
New York. 

The Princeton team was weakened by the 
absence of Homansand King, but played a skill- 
ful and lively game throughout. ‘The interfer- 
ence was excellent, asin the Crescent game, and 
the tackling showed marked improvement. in 
the first half Princeton played to score, in the 
second for practice. It was evident by com- 
parison with the work of the Yale eleven at this 
time that Princeton was far superior. 

Harvard, 32; Chicago A. C., 0. 
bridge. 

Harvard played a lively, aggressive game, 
and as the Chicago team was of unusual strength, 
the showing was the most creditable yet this 
year. The best feature of the game was the 
playing of the line, which held like a wall. The 
interference was fair, though by no means equal 
to that shown against the Boston A. A. team, 
and the men were unusually agile in dropping 
on the ball. The tricks used were those brought 
out last year by Yale at Springfield. The fea- 
tures of Chicago’s game were the individual work 
of Heffelfinger, Donnelly and Crawford. 

At New Haven Yale canceled its date with 
West Point and devoted the afternoon to prac- 
tice. . 

OCTOBER 29. 

Harvard, 32; Amherst, 10. At Cambridge. 

This game was a complete reversal of Har- 
vard’s showing against the Chicago Athletic 
Club team. The center that there appeared 
so strong was shoved about seemingly at will. 
Amherst really played the better game. Herin- 
terference was infinitely better, and her block- 
ing and tackling were an object-lesson to Har- 
vard. All that saved Harvard from defeat was 
her individual work and superior endurance. 
It may have been true, as reported, that the 
Harvard eleven had become overtrained since 
the Chicago game, but the difference was more 
probably in the fact that Chicago played an in- 
dividual game, while Amherst played as a team. 

Princeton, 60; Wesleyan,o. At New York. 

This was the first championship game. In 
the first half the Princetons’ playing was des- 
ultory, and three times the ball was within a 
few yards of her goal-line. Inthe second half, 
however, there was a marked improvement in 
tackling, line-breaking and circling the ends. 
Homans, the oldest and best full-back in the 
country, was responsible for not a few fumbles 
and muffs. 

Yale, 44; Tufts,o. At New Haven. 

The Tufts eleven, that had been doing such 
remarkable work against Amherst and Wes- 
leyan, gave the Yale eleven plenty of practice. 
The ball was once on Yale's ten-yard line, 
owing to the weakness of the center. How- 
ever, many of Yale’s best players were not in 
the game, and the result is not significant of 
her true strength. 

NOVEMBER I. 

Princeton, 12; Chicago A.C.,0. At Prince- 
fon. 

Princeton gained most through the center, 
Chicago at the ends. Both full-backs kicked 


At 
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frequently. The Chicago eleven individually 
played a brilliant game. Princeton’s team-play 
was not in as marked contrast as might have 
been expected. The Chicago eleven was much 
stronger than that which lined up against Har- 
vard, and the Princeton team was weakened 
by the absence of several of the best players. 
The victory was consequently hard won, but 
Princeton’s showing was certainly equal to 
Harvard's against this team. 

Harvard, 34; Massachusetts Instetute of 
Technology, o. At Cambridge. 

As Technology and Amherst were known to 
be of about equal strength, this game offered 
good grounds for judging what Amherst’s scor- 
ing against Harvard signified. Harvard's cen- 
ter, though weak at times, was on the whole 
stronger than in the Amherst game. The 
backs, however, again played without co-oper- 
ation, and seemed to have lost in team-play 
since the earlier games of the season. On the 
whole, this game showed that, though Harvard 
had been fairly outplayed by Amherst, yet she 
was capable of a much stronger game than 
she then showed. 

NOVEMBER 5. 


Yale, 72; Wesleyan,o. At New Haven. 

As a criterion of Yale’s ability, this game, 
though achampionship, was insignificant, owing 
to the absence of many of the best players. It 
was very significant of this year’s tactics at 
New Haven, which are, as usual, peculiar. The 
new dodge of secret practices, coupled with the 
newest dodge of separate training-tables for 
the ’varsity and the college elevens, have obvi- 
ously made the closed games of such superior 
value that the open practice games are scarcely 
worth while. Their function seems to be, first, 
to give practice to raw players, but chiefly to 
afford the veterans a day of rest, and especially 
an opportunity to watch the Princeton and Har- 
vard eievens without exposing their own play. 
It will be seen that Yale gains by these strata- 
gems, first, the best practice anywhere afford- 
ed; second, absolute secrecy in this practice, 
and, third, an intimate eoutieiine of the tactics 
of her rivals in those games which are still to 
those rivals the chief practice games of the 
season. Obviously such an advantage can last 
but one year; and when Princeton and Har- 
vard follow Yale’s example, the open practice 
games will become everywhere a farce, and, as 
such, must eventually be given up. This will 
reduce the real sport of the season to at most 
four or five games—for Harvard to a single 
game—and for these the undergraduates will 
have to pay the thousands of dollars that it 
costs to maintain the three or four great elevens. 

ftarvard,20,; Cornell, 14. At Springfield. 

Harvard's right tackle and right end had been 
laid off with injuries, and among the backs 
there was but one whole man. On the other 
hand, Cornell was at her strongest, especially 
with regard to backs, and had the advantage of 
a high wind. In team-play Harvard was piti- 
fully weak, sending the backs against the line 
or around the end with little or no interference 
to aid them. Twice Corneii had the ball at 
Harvard’s goal-line, but lost it through fum- 
bles. Had it not been for these Harvard would 
probably have been beaten. It was evident in 
this and the two preceding games that Harvard 
had actually lost form since the earlier games 
of the season, 


Princeton, 4; University of Pennsylvania, 
6. At Philadelphia. 

Princeton was outplayed in every particular, 
except interference. The weakest spot was at 
center. This is the first time on record that any 
college outside of Yale, Princeton and Harvard 
has gained the slightest pretension to the 
championship. 

The remarkable showing made this day by 
Cornell and Pennsylvania is strong indication 
of present change in the comparative impor- 
tance of the various football colleges, and points 
to what this department has already hinted at 
—namely, a time not far distant when there 
will be in the athletic firmament many instead 
of three stars of first magnitude, and these will 
be in the West as well as the East. 


NOVEMBER 8, 

Yale, 48; New York A.C.,0. At New York. 

On the whole, Yale played indifferently. Most 
of the goals were missed, the backs fumbled 
constantly and the interference was bad. The 
line, however, held admirably. Except for 
three or four gains with the V and two runs 
around the ends, New York was unable to ad- 
vance the ball. 

Harvard, 16; Boston A. A., 12. At Cam- 
bridge. 

The eleven in this game was the best that 
Harvard could put in the field, being that which 
was expected to line up at Springfield. The 
game showed obviously that Boston has ad- 
vanced far beyond Harvard in team-play since 
the former meeting of the two elevens. In de- 
fensive play Harvard had fallen off percepti- 
bly since the Amherst and Cornell games. 
The work of the backs was the least dis- 
couraging feature. Judging by this and the 
three previous games, all chance of victory at 
Springfield had fled. The only hope for Har- 
vard lay in the tricks that the eleven was said 
to be learning on the Soldier’s Field in secret 
practice ; but few undergraduates could be per- 
suaded that maneuvers of any kind would be 
practicable behind a line that could not hold 
Amherst, Cornell or the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation from scoring. 


NOVEMBER 9. 

Princeton, 23; Orange,o. At Orange. 

As the Cornell game has been canceled this 
was the last opportunity to judge of Princeton’s 
chances in the Thanksgiving game against 
Yale. The prospect was not much brighter 
than after the Pennsylvania game, though al- 
lowance should be made for the absence of 
King and Homans. The backs fumbled badly, 
and Orange at one time had the ball on Prince- 
ton’s ten-yard line. The work of the tackles 
and ends was praiseworthy. 


NOVEMBER I2. 

Yale, 28; University of Pennsylvania, o. 
At New York. 

Yale played an almost perfect game in ever 
particular. The center proved strong onangh 
to check wedge after wedge, the tackling was 
equal to that of last year, and the interference 
was marvelous, the whole eleven showing up in 
every play. After this game no one was in 
very great doubt as to the probable results of 
the Springfield and the Thanksgiving games. 

JoHN CorBIN. 
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Berore this reaches the eyes of the readers of 
OutinGc those of them who are amateur pho- 
tographers will have packed away their cam- 
eras for the winter, the wiser of them having so 
protected them from insinuating dust and se- 
vere changes of temperature that they will be 
ready for immediate use when sweet spring 


comes round again. They will have given es- 
pecial care to the lenses, not leaving them in 
the cameras, but wrapping each in clean, dry 
cotton batting. The average amateur does not 
sufficiently realize the value of the fine ‘‘ black” 
polish on the lenses of the best makers, or how 
easily it is destroyed, and is too apt to remove 
the dust that should not have been allowed to 
get there, by a rough rub with the first cloth 
that comes handy. 

I have never been able to understand why 
makers of lenses are content to furnish only one 
cap to each, why the back should not be pro- 
tected as well as the front, and the first thing I 
do on acquiring a new lens is to fit a cap on the 
back. This is avery simple matter, as I have be- 
side me alot of stout paper tubes—mailing tubes 
— varying in diameter from one to four inches. 
From one of the right size I cut a ring about 
three-quarters of an inch broad, and from a 
sheet of stout cardboard, known, I think, as 
millboard, a disk the exact size of the internal 
diameter of the ring. The edge of the disk is 
touched with paste or glue, and pressed into 
the ring laid on a table, till it is flush with the 
loweredge. It is then covered with book- 
binders’ split skin, lined with black velvet—and 
there you are! 

A collection of such tubes is very handy for 
many purposes—making a telescopic arrange- 
ment for temporarily lengthening the camera 
for copying or other purposes, cases for lenses 
or bottles, etc., etc. 

The amateur who is not merely a button- 
presser—and I hope there are many such among 
the readers of Outinc—although he may have 
laid aside his camera for the winter, will not 
necessarily lay aside photography. Indeed, if 
he be an enthusiast, he will only now begin to 
enjoy its fruits. If he has made hay while the 
sun shone, he will have a stock of negatives — 
the means to an end—from which, probably, he 
has never made a print, or, at the most, just 
one to see how it printed. 

Until comparatively recent times his choice of a 
printing method was very limited; indeed, it was 
almost confined to albumenized paper, which, if 
he wanted the highest class of work, he sensi- 
tized himself, or employed the ready sensitized 
where he was content with only fairly good re- 
sults. Now, however, he may choose from at 
least a dozen different methods, or even em- 
ploy them all, each being best suited for some 
particular class of subject or kind of negative. 
But unless he is pretty far advanced, he will do 
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well to select and stick to one particular meth- 
od—one that will give the best average results 
from the greatest variety of negatives, and at 
the same time be the most convenient for the 
circumstances under his control. From what I 
know of the more or less popular printing 
methods, I think the kind of amateur for whom 
I now write should confine his attention to one 
of the two popular gelatine papers—gelatino- 
bromide, or gelatino-chloride. 

Where business or other engagements make 
it impossible to print in daylight, the gelatino- 
bromide, of which Eastman’s bromide paper 
may be taken as the type, will be the thing ; as 
with an exposure of a few seconds to the flame 
of a lamp, and a development occupying not 
much more time, many prints may be made in 
an evening. But prints, small prints at least, 
by development are not equal in quality or so 
full of delicate detail as those by a printing-out 
method, and, therefore, where the employment 
of daylight is possible, gelatino-chloride, such 
as Eastman’s solio, or any of the other brands 
of gelatine printing-out paper, should be used. 

Gelatino-chloride prints may be finished in 
three ways: mat-surfaced, thoroughly pleasing 
to the cultured artist; highly glossy, almost 
universally preferred by those who are not so 
cultured, and something between those states, 
hardly so satisfying to eitherclass. The artis- 
tic mat surface is produced by squeegeeing the 
print on finely ground glass and letting it dry 
there, the medium state by simply pinning 
them up to dry when taken from the washing 
water, and the high gloss by squeegeeing and 
drying them on polished glass, or, better still, 
on ferrotype plates. 

I suppose it may be taken for granted that, in 
spite of the teaching and preaching of the artist, 
glossy prints and the burnisher that produces 
them are here to stay—for a long time at least— 
and the amateur, making a virtue of necessity, 
will do his best to furnish them to his friends. 
It is not every amateur, however, that has a bur- 
nisher, and although the prints will leave the 
ferrotype plate brilliant as a mirror, the gloss 
will be sadly deteriorated by the process of 
mounting, at least, if that be done in the ordi- 
nary way. Mr. Hetherington, in a recent num- 
ber of The American Amateur Photographer, 
has called attention to a method of dry mount- 
ing by which the gloss is retained, and which I 
have occasionally employed for many years, hav- 
ing first seen it in operation in the establish- 
ment of Mr. Stuart, of Glasgow, Scotland. Mr. 
Hetherington recommends the squeegeeing of 
the print on a ferrotype plate, and while still 
moist, coating the back with a solution of gum- 
arabic, or the ordinary mucilage of the shops. 
When dry the prints will leave the plate of their 
own accord and may be mounted at once, or 
after any length of time. The operation of 
mounting is very simple. Moisten both sides of 
the mount well, lay the print in position, place 
it between the leaves of a book, the face of the 
print covered with a piece of ferrotype, and 
press in an ordinary letter-press, retaining the 
pressure for afew minutes. Gum-arabic is now 
somewhat costly, and is otherwise objection- 
able, as it dissolves slowly, and if kept in muci- 
lage, even for but a day or two, gets sour. Dex- 
trine is but a tenth of the price of gum-arabic, 
and is very much better. 

Jay SEE. 

















ROD AND GUN. 





GENUINE winter rules this month in every 
locality blessed with a season worthy of that 
name, and field-shooting at all northern points 
practically ends, unless we consider an occa- 
sional pop at a rabbit as being a continuation 
of the sport. Most of the keen knights of the 
double-barrel who like to keep their hands in 
will now turn for amusement to the traps and 
smash ‘‘ inanimates,” and score such strings at 
live birds as their skill may warrant. 

This is all as it should be, for I confess to a 
liking for an occasional ‘‘ race” against a sports- 
manlike opponent who loves, ‘‘ the fun of it” 
enough to shoot for a supper, or some trifling 
cash consideration, and therefore am not one 
of those cranky individuals who object to men 
enjoying themselves in a reasonable manner. 

Trap-shooting is not field-shooting, but it em- 
bodies a certain amount of sport, and many and 
many a club reunion has proved a right pleasant 
experience. The good men and true are on 
such occasions as full of fun as so many bear 
cubs. The jokes may be a bit rough, but they 
are well meant, and no man is worthy of the 
name of sportsman who cannot stand up fair 
and give and take in manly jest. 

At the traps sportsmen, like the oft-quoted 
war-horse, sniff afar off bygone battles of 
prairie, cover and marsh, and from the pun- 
gent smoke-clouds, from the rattle of costly 
weapons, draw rich reminiscences of doughty 
deed and ludicrous incident which would make 
the fame of a sporting scribe could he but im- 
press upon paper the racy dash and subtle 
humor with which such tales are dressed. 
There are surely pleasant features about con- 
tests at the traps, and they are by no means to 
be despised. ‘The interchange of ideas and ob- 
servations, the recounting of amusing or in- 
structive experiences, the manly rivalry in the 
actual contest, and the fact that to participate 
in such contest draws a man away from his 
business toil and beyond the hum of the city, 
and enables him, for half a day at least, to for- 
get his cares and responsibilities in healthful 
recreation, comprise the most valuable attri- 
butes of the sport. 

Any amusement which will coax a busy man 
from his office forth into pure air, stir his blood 
and nerves while out, and compel him to enter 
into friendly rivalry with his fellows, is bound 
to do the man more or less good, and no pos- 
sible harm, and trap-shooting may be considered 
fairly as being such andamusement. The chief 
evil of it is that ofttimes far too much money 
is staked upon match events, making them 
rather mere gambling transactions than sports- 


manilike contests to determine skill with the 
yun. 

7 Small stakes are the best ; amounts that any 
one of the contestants can really afford to lose 
without feeling worried or inconvenienced in 
the slightest are all that honest sport allows. 
Make the stakes too large, and instead of be- 
ing a fair, honest test of skill, a match may 
degenerate into a measurement of hardened 
nerve and gamblers’ fortitude, and the best 
shot of the contestants possibly be defeated by 
an attack of the ‘‘ rattles,” simply because he 
shot for more than he could treat with indiffer- 
ence, and possibly afford to compete for at all. 
I believe in trap contests, but I also believe 
that the money consideration should be the 
least important among true sportsmen, and 
that there is just as much fun and a more 
gentlemanly influence about matches where 
the sum at stake is, say, enough to cover cost 
of birds, shells, etc., or the price of a supper, 
than where the possible winnings are suffi- 
ciently large to be treated seriously. 

I always like to hear from men enthusiastic 
enough to take the trouble to write about their 
sport, and the number of letters so received 
each month is surprising, especially when it is 
remembered that the majority of them are 
penned by writers whom I have not yet had 
the pleasure of meeting. Among the usual 
grist for the month is one letter, dated at far 
San Antonio, Texas, in which the writer 
draws a most attractive picture of sport in the 
sun-parched land. In his own words, ‘‘ Good 
old Texas beats them all for game,” and, 
judging by his account, residents of the Lone 
Star have no cause to complain of a scarcity of 
fish. Chief of the last mentioned is, of course, 
the magnificent tarpum, which, as a quaint 
old friend once put it, ‘‘Hez dun more tew 
advertise Florida than all the oranges an’ cli- 
mate freaks thet ever wuz!” Other fish which 
he mentions as affording capital sport are 
striped bass, black bass, blue and channel cat, 
June fish, trout, red fish and flounder. I don’t 
care so much about these myself, but there is 
a something suggestive in the word ‘‘ tarpum ” 
which makes me feel restless, as though health 
was failing and atrip south apt to prove the 
surest remedy. 

The game list is a generous one, indeed, 
comprising black-tailed deer, common deer, 
antelope, black bear, peccary, jack-rabbit, cot- 
tontail, swan, pelican, geese, brant, turkey, 
flamingo, water turkey, duck, curlew, quail, 
snipe and waders and shore-birds of many 
kinds. Naturally, the haunts of many of these 
are widely separated, and long journeys from any 
given point would be necessary did a visiting 
sportsman desire to bag specimens of half the 
varieties mentioned; but, for all that, Texas 
offers magnificent territory for winter shooting, 
and there is always that cheery welcome which 
ever seems to come warmer the further 
south one journeys. 

The latest revision of the game taws of 
Ontario and the action of the legislature regard- 
ing the non-issue of permits, practically closed 
some capital shooting grounds to non-residents. 
Deep and wrathful have been the mutterings, 
and most vigorous the kicking against what is 
termed a most high-handed measure. Next 
month the question will be fairly considered. 

Ep, W, SAnpys, 
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YACHTING. 


Ir Lord Dunraven determines to decline a 
challenge after all the concessions made in 
deference to his wishes by the New York 
Yacht Club, American yachtsmen will indeed 
be disappointed. At the time of writing this, 
diplomatic negotiations are in progress by 
which it is hoped that all difficulties in the way 
of a race may be removed. 

The New York Yacht Club has surrendered all 
the rights claimed by it under the last deed of 
gift—-rights which it once declared in the most 
forcible way inthe world it would never, never 
give up. In deference to the public sentiment 
of British yachtsmen, it has hauled down its 
flag, and it would be humiliating to the last 
degree if at the final moment some frivolous 
objection should be raised, and the Earl of 
Dunraven should decide not to challenge. In 
that case, perhaps, the wisest course for the 
committee to pursue would be to grant every- 
thing asked, and to rely upon American skill in 
yacht-designing to do the rest. 

It is strange what a difference of opinion pre- 
vails among British yachtsmen regarding the 
New York Yacht Club. Those gentlemen who 
have enjoyed its hospitality and have become 
acquainted through practical experience with its 
high code of honor and the spirit of sportsman- 
ship that permeates it, are profusein its praise. 
Those who have never had an opportunity of 
learning anything about the club, but simply 
view it through the jaundiced spectacles of the 
Field, regard it as the most contemptible and 
unsportsmanlike yacht club in the world. A 
recent article in that journal describes the com- 
mittee of the club appointed to deal with the 
challenge of Lord Dunraven, as attempting to 
work the confidence trick upon that nobleman. 

The committee thus wrongfully attacked 
consists of Gen. Charles J. Paine, chairman, 
owner of the Volunteer; ex-Com. James D. 
Smith, who was chairman of the Regatta Com- 
mittee that conducted the Thzstle-Volun- 
teer races; Archibald Rogers, owner of the 
Bedouin and the Wasp, Latham A. Fish, 
owner of the Grav/zng, and A. Cass Canfield, 
who used to own the fine schooner Sea Fox—a 
vessel, by the by, of his own design. These 
gentlemen represent all that is best in American 
yachting. To accuse them of attempting a con- 
fidence trick is an insult so vulgaras to be be- 
neath contempt. 

The late Sir Richard Sutton, owner of the 
cutter Genesta, that sailed such an excellent 
race for the America’s Cup against the Purz- 
tan, expressed himself publicly: as delighted 
with his treatment by the New York Yacht 
Club, both socially and in the way of sport. 
Lieutenant Henn, too, numbers among his 
warmest friends certain members of the club, 


who did their best to defeat his smart ‘ tin 
frigate” Galatea. From the time when he 
joined the squadron of the New York Yacht 
Club in New Bedford until he sailed away, the 
warm-hearted sailor was a great and general 
favorite. I promise you he would quicker than 
anybody resent the charge of ‘‘a confidence 
trick” made against his friends. 

Even the Scotch syndicate from the canny 
banks of the Clyde — cold, cautious, suspicious 
and unsympathizing as they were—would never 
have debased themselves by framing such an ac- 
cusation against gentlemen who treated them so 
courteously, so fairly, so hospitably, on the oc- 
casion which brought the ZAzs¢Ze here on a vain 
mug-hunting expedition. The Fze/d certainly 
owes an apology to the club for its wild and dis- 
ingenuous articles. I have been told that the 
writer of these inflammatory diatribes is a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Ashbury, who sailed for the 
America’s Cup with the Camdérza in 1870 and 
withthe Zzvonza in 1871, and that he is under 
the impression that his friend was unfairly 
treated by the club. Hence the bitter attacks. 
Whether this is so or not Ihave no means of 
knowing ; but inthe interest of yachting it is a 
pity that a recognized authority like the /ze/d 
in all that appertains to sport, should lend its 
pages to such malicious fabrications. 

* Mr. H. Maitland Kersey, of the White Star 
Line, is acting as Lord Dunraven’s agent in 
this matter. He has had several conferences 
with the committee, but the reply to the pre- 
liminary challenge did not convey so clearly 
as might have been wished, the terms under 
which the actual challenge might be accepted. 
Mr. Kersey has been informed that the club 
is willing to waive all the objectionable clauses 
in the last deed of gift and to arrange a match 
under that paragraph of the document which 
provides that ‘‘the club challenging for the 
cup and the club holding the same may by mu- 
tual consent make any arrangement satisfac- 
tory to both as to the dates, courses, number 
of trials, rulesand sailing regulations, and any 
and all other conditions of the match ; in which 
case also the ten months’ notice may be waived.” 

It seems to me that yachtsmen who cannot 
agree to a race under such liberal terms as are 
there set forth must be particularly hard to 
please ; in fact, they lay themselves open to 
the accusation of not being in earnest. 

The New York Yacht Club, it is understood, 
has also agreed to annul the following resolu- 
tion, which it passed on May 17, 1888: ‘‘ Re- 
solved, that the terms under which the races be- 
tween Genestaand Puritan, Galatea and May- 


flower, and Thistle and Volunteer were sailed 


are considered satisfactory to this club,and a 
challenge under these terms would be accepted, 
but with the positive understanding that if the 
cup is won by the club challenging, it shall be 
held under and subject to the full terms of the 
new deed, dated October 28, 1887, inasmuch as 
this club believes it to be in the interest of all 
parties, and the terms of which are distinct, 
fair and sportsmanlike.” 

The club, it appears, still holds thesame ideas 
about the deed of gift as it did when the above 
resolution was passed. But out of deference to 
the desires of English yachtsmen it is willing, if 
the challenger wins the cup, to permit him to 
hold it under the mutual agreement clause 
alone. 
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AQUATICS. 


I don’t see how the club can surrender any- 
thing else, and I don’t see what else Lord Dun- 
ravencandemand. Probably the whole matter 
may be settled satisfactorily. The correspond- 
ence so far made public is interesting as a 
matter of record. First comes Lord Dunraven’s 
letter to Secretary Oddie, of the New York 
Yacht Club, which was read at the special meet- 
ing of that body on October 18th. Here it is: 


SUDBAHN HOTEL, SEMMERING, Sept. 16, 1802. 

DEAR MR. ODDIE: I am anxious to bring about, if 
possible, a race for the America’s Cup next year, and 
shall be greatly obliged if you will take an early op- 

ortunity of submitting the following proposal to the 
Re w York Yacht Club for their, I trust, favorable con- 
sideration. 

1 will sail a series of matches according to the rules 
ofthe “new deed of gift,” with the following excep- 
tion and addition : 

First—The length upon the load water-line of my 
vessel to be the only dimension required. This to be 
sent with the formal notice of challenge, and her 
Custom House register to follow as soon as practica- 

le. 

Second—Any excess over the estimated length of the 
load water-line of my vessel to count double in calcu- 
lating time allowance; but my vessel, not in any case, 
to exceed such estimated length by more than two per 
cent. The yacht that sails against me not to exceed 
the estimated length on the load water-line of my 
vessel by more than two per cent., and any excess in 
length beyond the estimated length of my_ vessel on 
the load water-line to count double in calculating time 
allowance. 

It is to be understood and agreed that, should I win 
the cup, the club obtaining the custody of it shall hold 
it open toa challenge on the same conditions as those 
under which I challenged. 

Should this proposal meet with the approval of the 
New York Yacht Club, as I trust it may, this letter 
may be considered as my challenge. The formal 
notice, together with the name, rig, length on the 
load water-line, etc., of my vessel will follow immedi- 
ately on receipt of an intimation of the approval of 
the club. 

I may take this opportunity of saying that, if the 
challenge is accepted, am perfectly satisfied with 
the arrangement concerning number of matches, 
courses, and other details arrived at between the com- 
mittee and myself in 1889, with one exception. I pro- 
pose that the exact time of starting each race be set- 
tled not less than twenty-four hours before the first 
race, and that, except only in the case of thick fog, 
the vessels be started at the specified time, should 
either of them so desire. Should neither yacht ex- 
press any desire, then the Sailing Committee to exer- 
cise their judgment in postponing a race. 

As I cannot at present fix the date for the first match 
I will settle that matter later on with the committee 
which, no doubt, the New York Yacht Club will appoint 
in the event of their accepting my challenge. 

Trusting that they will do so, and that an interesting 
contest may be the result, 1 remain, dear Mr. Oddie, 
yours very faithfully, DUNRAVEN. 
of; V.S. ODDIE, Esq., Secretary New York Yacht 

ub. 


Next in order comes the reply of the Cup 
Committee to Lord Dunraven : 


NEW YORK, Oct. 20, 1892. 

My LorD: Your letter of the 16th of September was 
submitted to the New York Yacht Club at a meeting 
held October 18. The club appointed a committee of 
five, with power to arrange a match for the America’s 
Cup with any qualified yacht club upon the terms of 
the “ new deed of gift,”’ with the exception that no di- 
mension except the length of the load water-line need 
be given by the challenger, and the addition that 
neither yacht shall exceed by more than 2 per cent. 
the length upon the load water-line named by the chal- 
lenger, and any excess over the length upon the load 
water-line named by the challenger on the part of 
either yacht shall be counted double in calculating 
time allowance ; provided that no yacht of the speci- 
fied rig, either now existing or under construction, and 
known to be available for the use of this club in de- 
fending the cup, shall be barred or penalized. 

This committee cannot, of course, say what yachts 
excepted by the above proviso exceed by 2 per cent. 
the load water-line of your vessel until they are in- 
formed of the intended length. 

We note that the above terms seem to infer the time 
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allowance of the New York Yacht Club, which we 
therefore consider part of the proposition. 

We would further add that as tothe details of sail- 
ing the match alluded to in your letter, we think they 
can be easily arranged after a challenge has been made 
in the proper form by a qualified yacht club. 

Regarding your Lordship’s proposition that “it is to 
be understood and agreed that should I win the cup 
the club obtaining the custody of it shall hold it open 
toachallenge on the same conditions as those under 
which I challenged,” we are instructed by the New 
York Yacht Club to reply “ that while the trust deed 
obliges the club having the custody of the cup toac- 
cept the conditions therein prescribed if so elected by 
the challenger, as it also permits such club to accept 
any conditions mutually agreed on, this club regards 
any further understandings or agreements as unnec- 
essary, and will make no agreement that in the event 
of becoming a challenger it will adopt said terms in 
its challenge.”’ 

This committee heartily concurs with your Lord- 
ship in expressing the hope that next year may be 
productive ofa most interesting international contest. 

I have the honor to remain very respectfully, 

CHARLES J. PAINE, Chairman. 


It was this letter that Lord Dunraven failed 
to comprehend; so, on November 4th, the com- 
mittee met again and sent a cablegram of inter- 
pretation to the British yachtsman. Should 
these terms suit him a formal challenge may be 
expected. It is well known that George L. 
Watson has been studying with earnest zeal 
the lines of Wasf and Glorzana. 

In that case a great revival of the sport may 
be looked forward to, as an international con- 
test is certain to arouse great interest. Two 
yachtsmen are now considering plans for two 
cup-defending cutters, and as soon as the load- 
water-line length of the challenger is known 
the boats will be put in hand immediately. It 
is probable, too, that Boston may be heard from 
in the near future, asin the past, and next 
summer some vastly exciting trial races may be 
sailed for the honor of guarding the trophy. 
Then we may expect such glorious racing down 
the Lower Bay as when the Purztan, Prisczlla, 
and AZlantic contended for supremacy, or 
when Volunteer and Mayflower engaged in 
similar strife. 

At the last meeting of the New York Yacht 
Club the following gentlemen were elected a 
Nominating Committee to select the next Board 
of Officers: Lloyd Phcenix, Ralph N. Ellis, 
Archibald Rogers, Robert Center, W. P. Doug- 
lass, W. E. Iselin, E. M. Padelford, J. R. Platt, 
E. E. Chase and H. C. Ward. There is a gen- 
eral impression abroad that Commodore El- 
bridge T. Gerry will not accept another nomi- 
nation. He can well afford to rest on his laurels. 
His has been quite a brilliant administration. 
When he took hold of the club it was suffering 
from the blight of absenteecommodoreship. A 
newspaper may berun by cable from Paris, but 
a yacht club cannot. Thus, when Mr. Gerry 
succeeded Mr. Bennett in 1886, the club was in 
rather a bad way financially and otherwise. It 
did not take long to repair the fallen fortunes of 
the organization. New blood was infused; 
men of enterprise and means were induced to 
join; the empty coffers of the club were re- 
pleted and prosperity reigned supreme. Then 
came the three international races. Next the 
40-footers followed and after them the 46-foot- 
ers—two most interesting classes that afforded 
the sprightliest of sport. 

Commodore Gerry has been liberal in his deal- 
ings with the club. He has entertained his fel- 
low-members with lavish hospitality, and, alto- 
gether, the period of his command will compare 
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most favorably with that of any commodore in 
the history of the club. 

Vice-Commodore Edwin D. Morgan is spoken 
of as his successor. 

The new auxiliary steam yacht /nutrepzd, 
which was launched last October at the yard of 
Messrs. Neafie & Levy, Philadelphia, will not 
be ready for sea for a long while. She is of 
steel, 163 ft. 6in. over all, 132 ft. on the load 
water-line, with a beam of 27 ft. and a draft of 
13 ft.6in. The engines are of the triple ex- 
pansion kind, and she will be fitted with a two- 
bladed Bevis feathering screw. Her smoke- 
stack is telescopic, with one short movable 
length. Her owner, Lloyd Phoenix, believes 
in a sailing vessel, so the new craft, which will 
be rigged as a three-masted schooner, will car- 
ry quite a large sail-plan. It is her owner’s 
intention to take a deep-water cruise in her 
next year. She is from the board of Mr. J. 
Beaver Webb, who designed the steam yachts 
Sultana, Utowana and Corsazr. 

There is a rumor that Wm. Slater, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., the owner of the fine wooden 
auxiliary steam yacht Sagamore, is going to 
build a larger vessel of the same type, to be 
constructed of steel. The auxiliary steam pleas- 
ure craft is evidently growing popular in Amer- 
ica. Ten years ago there wasn’t a large steam 
yacht worthy of the name in existence in this 
country. Now the steam yachts enrolled in our 
yacht clubs are the finest and fastest in the 
world. 

Mr. St. Clare Byrne, of Liverpool, who de- 
signed Lord Brassey’s famous Suabeam, James 
Gordon Bennett’s Wamouna, W. K. Vander- 
bilt’s A/va, and ahost of other celebrated craft, 
is at work on the design of a new steam yacht 
for Mr. Vanderbilt, to take the place of the 
sunken A/ ‘a. It is said she is to be consider- 
ably large. .han that unlucky craft. 

A. J. KENEALY. 


ROWING. 


THE editorial by Mr. John Corbin, the well- 
known Harvard athlete, in the November Out- 
InG Monthly Record, is worthy of the most 
careful consideration and reading by all men 
who have at heart the welfare of amateur 
sport. The American is possibly too apt to 
reduce whatever he attempts to do to a science, 
and in eagerness of his so doing, to forget the 
object he first hadin mind. This tendency is 
very marked in football, for example, where 
the good old English game has become in this 
country a battle of scientists, rather than of 
youths out for an afternoon’s sport. And 
along with this has grown up an intense rivalry 
between our various universities and colleges, 
leading them to go to any extent in secrecy and 
trickiness in order to gain a victory. It is no 
longer a game of football, but a battle-royal be- 
tween two intensely partisan camps, the ball 
being merely the excuse for the battle. 

‘** What has this to do with rowing?” I may 
be asked. A great deal—chiefly as an illus- 
tration of the unhappy tendency there is to get 
away from the main object of all sport—the 
healthful development of the body and of a 
sportsmanlike spirit. What appears so clearly 
in the case of football, is present also in rowing 
and other forms of sport, if possibly in a lesser 
degree. 
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We are too apt to allow our partisanship to 
run away with our sense of fair play and to 
cause us to forget why we are rowing. There 
is no reason why we should hate our rivals; we 
should rather love them for the chance they 
give us of rowing a race—for the chance they 
give us of indulging in our favorite sport for 
the sport’s sake. ‘They are our friends, not our 
enemies. If they have been so mistaken as to 
go to an institution other than ours, that is their 
misfortune, not their fault. Our rivalry is one 
between friends, not foes. If our passions 
must be called upon before we will play our 
best, we had better never play at all. Good 
feeling alone has a rightful place in our play- 
grounds ; bad feeling belongs elsewhere. 

* * * * * * * 

Yale seems to have acted upon my sugges- 
tion ; at any rate, several of this year’s crew, 
and promising candidates for next year, have 
been practicing upon the water during the last 
month. Harvard may just as well wake up to 
a realization of what her present inactive pol- 
icy will lead to. She must keep pace with the 
times, or no stroke of hers will ever see the 
prow of the Yale boat in her wake. 

I wish the boat clubs of the two universities 
might appoint delegates to and hold a conven- 
tion between them to discuss certain important 
matters,such as a race with Cambridge or Oxford 


.next year, the doing away with the ridiculous 


secrecy of coaching proceedings at New London, 
the arrangement of trial races with crews from 
the University Athletic Club and other recog- 
nized clubs, or even some of the minor colleges. 
They might consider terms upon which either 
university would ever meet Cornell, for exam- 
ple. They might take early steps in arranging 
about the train for next year, and to see if the 
town of New London would not act more gen- 
erously tothem. One thing struck me greatly 
at New London last July. I was opposite the 
float at the end of the course at the time when 
the Yale crew turned toward it to disembark. 
The Harvard crew had just come to the end of 
its weary chase. Nogreetings passed between 
the men of the two crews. There was nocheer- 
ing by Harvard of Yale for its gallant victory, 
no generous cheer by Yale of Harvard for the 
gallant, if hopeless, fight it had made. Is such 
conduct either gentlemanly or sportsmanlike ? 
Why cannot our oarsmen be men, and cease 
conducting themselves in such petty, childlike, 
spiteful ways? 

When this number makes its appearance, 
football will no longer absorb all the atten- 
tion of our rowing men. Now for a little pro- 
gressive action in the rowing world. Yale, by 
getting some of her men out on the water this 
last month, has taken a great step forward. If 
proper methods of coaching have been made use 
of, the benefit of this procedure will be very 
apparent in the spring. CuaAsE MELLEN. 


THE twentieth anniversary of the Dauntless 
Rowing Club will be celebrated on December 
7th at the Lenox Lyceum, New York. Among 
the clubs which are expected to be present and 
occupy boxes are the Atalanta, Nassau, Union, 
Columbias, Metropolitan, Gramercy, Crescent, 
Manhattan, and the N. Y. A. C., of New York ; 
the Nautilus, Varuna and Sewanahka, of Brook- 
lyn ; the Triton and Passaic, of Passaic, and also 
the Staten Island, New Jersey and other clubs. 
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Wuart is there left for the outdoor girl to do 
when the bleak, raw days of early winter set in, 
save, indeed, to button herself up in her thick, 
rough coat and walk mile on mile, league on 
league, if she is healthy enough, until the color 
leaps up to her cheeks and her step regains the 
spring and elasticity that the long, hot months 
of summer had stolen ? 

These are the days that prove the strength 
and grit of every lass who has been seeking 
health, beauty and physical development in the 
thousand ways and pastimes devised by the 
fresh-air doctor to tonic her system against the 
many ills that beset the indolent maiden. It 
will take all the hardihood of muscle and blood 
to weather the heavy roadways, fields and hills; 
it will take all the stock of vitality the vigorous 
girl has accumulated from many hours,spent in 
skating and tobogganing, of long spring days 
idled through with oar and paddle blade, of 
dreamy summer afternoons entangled with 
racquet, ball, net and sentiment, to face the 
northern winds and laugh thereat, while she 
trudges over hill and hollow for the mere love 
of wild, fresh atmosphere and of that glorious 
after-glow that never fails to thrill her the mo- 
ment she re-enters her warm home and shuts 
the door on the elements, while she turns to 
the fire and hails with delight the unmistakable 
fumes of a hot tea. 

Apart from pedestrianism, outdoor sport is 
dead to the average woman after the Indian 
summer days have flown, and the most part of, 
life consists of gloomy,tardy mornings,and long, 
dull twilights, unless, indeed, my fair reader 
is a true sportswoman, and goes deer-shooting, 
as does an eccentric little specimen of woman- 
kind that I recently came across in the North. 
This fascinating, though, I must admit, most 
self-reliant dame, handles a rifle with the ease 
and familiarity with which an every-day girl 
wields a fan. She was a brusque, communi- 
cative little personage with short hair and a 
rollicking way of laughing, and she whiled away 
a dreary autumn evening for me by her stories 
and tales of camp life in the North during the 
open season. 

With admirable courage and astonishing for- 
titude she accompanies her husband and his 
friends into the very heart of rock-bound forest- 
girdled Muskoka. It makes little difference to 
her that she is the only woman in camp, for 
she and her husband go about together like two 
boys, and the men who compose the party are 
perhaps all the better off for having this cou- 
rageous Diana as their constant hostess. 
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OUTDOOR PASTIMES FOR WOMEN. 


A bird on the wing, a hare on the bound are 
not impossible game forher pretty little twelve- 
gauge, and she is ar excellent shot with the 
rifle. As she kills three deer on an average dur- 
ing the season, I may safely declare that my 
unique Northern acquaintance is called by her 
intimate friends ‘‘ Queen of the Hunt.” 

‘*Did you ever have buck-ague?”I asked 
her. ‘‘ Well, no, but very nearly,” she replied. 
‘‘ The first big game I ever got was something 
to be remembered, though. I sighted it swim- 
ming across the lake, but it might have been a 
mink, for allI knew. Then it seemed to me I 
saw two ears wagging back and forth. Joe said: 
‘It’s your game ; take herinthe head.’ I puta 
bullet through both ears, and the poor doe just 
walked that water, then plunged out on shore, 
and with one magnificent leap took a fallen 
tree with such inimitable grace that I did not 
regret losing her. An hour after I headed her 
off—‘A most extraordinary thing!’ Joe said—and 
she dropped to my lead right in the center of 
her forehead. Tillthe day I die I'll never for- 
get the look in her eyes as she tossed her pretty 
head and looked at me. The pathos, the re- 

roach, the pleading! Oh! it was awful. I 
told Joe I would never kill another deer, but, of 
course, I have done so—many a time,” and the 
odd little sportswoman plunged her hands in her 
Newmarket pockets and said ‘‘ Good-night!” 

I would scarcely like my girl readers to be- 
come like her, for it seems to me she ought to 
wear a slouch hat and long rubber top-boots ; 
but she eertainly has the advantage of us all 
during the dull days of early winter, inasmuch 
as the season is her glory, and yet her gentler 
sisters need not despair in this season, barren 
of pastime to most of us. Why, the very ele- 
ments, boisterous and impertinent as they are, 
do their best to coax one outdoors; the wind 
whistles its jovial serenade; the light snows 
skirl and fall in mute beauty ; sometimes the 
sleet comes rattling about your ears as you 
trudge over the uneven roadway, upon which 
you started forth just for a constitutional, but 
which you are now following for the keen 
pleasure of feeling your pulses quicken and 
your cheeks redden to the kisses of tingling 
blasts and the sharp whip-lash of freezing rain. 
What matters all the ‘‘elements of war” to 
you? You have a consciousness of being well 
shod, well buttoned in, well gloved ; you care 
little for the rush of wind that catches you on 
the crest of the hill, while you shoulder the 
blasts’ weight and inelegantly ‘‘butt” his 
breezeship with down-bent head as you strug- 
gle to keep your feet, and the wind scurries by, 
leaving you dizzy from the battle, but conqueror 
in the main. You care not a snap of your fingers 
for the shower of sleet that presently overtakes 
you, for are you not snug and warm inside that 
great wrap of yours? and is not a deliciousness 
of vigor throbbing through your body with every 
beat of that willful though essential organ you 
call your heart. 

The girl who can weather the wintry gale can 
command a kingdom of exercise and enjoy- 
ment. She may not be able to rove the North- 
ern wilderness with boys and bullets, but she 
will slay more than bears, bring to her feet rarer 
game than deer; she and her sisters will hold 
their own against all rivals, for theirs by right of 
conquest is that priceless boon to womankind— 
glorious health. E. PauLinE JOHNSON. 
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FIXTURES. 


Bench Shows. 

Dec. 6 to 9—Hermitage Kennel Club, at Nashville, 
Tenn. H.B. Morrow, secretary, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Dec. 27 to 30—Niagara Fanciers’ Association’s bench 

show, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Dec. 27 to 31—Rhode Island, at Pawtucket. 
Field Trials. 
Dec. s—Central Field Trials Club’s trials, Lexington, 
N.C. 
Dec. 19—Irish Setter Club of America’s second annual 
trials, Lexington, N. C. 


1893. 
Bench Shows. 
Jan. 3 to 6—Mohawk Valley Poultry and Kennel Club’s 
second annual bench show, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 
Feb, 21 to 243—Westminster Kennel Club’s seventeenth 
annual bench show, New York. 
Feb. 28, Mch. 1 to 3—Chesapeake Bay Dog Club’s bench 
show, Baltimore, Md. 
April 4 to 7—New England Kennel Club’s bench show, 
Boston. 
May 3 to 6—Pacific Kennel Club’s bench show, San 
Francisco. 
June 13 to 17—World’s Columbian Exposition bench 
show, Chicago. 
Sept. 7 to 1o—Hamilton Kennel Club’s second annual 
bench show, Hamilton, Can. 
Field Trials. 
Jan.—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s tenth annual 
trials, Bakersville, Cal. 
Jan. 9 and 1o—Bexar Field Trials Club’s third annual 
trials, San Antonio, Tex. 
Feb. 6—Southern Field Trial Club’s fifth annual trials, 
New Albany, Miss. 
Sept. 4—Northwestern Field Trial Club's second annual 
trials, Morris, Manitoba. 


Do you keep a dog, and, if so, do you keep 
it as it should be kept? Possibly, if truthful 
answers to these questions were obtainable, 
we should find that seventy-five—nay! ninety— 
out of every hundred dog-owners were not 
doing right by their favorites. This may ap- 
pear to be a pretty broad statement, but, ex- 
cepting, of course, practical owners of kennels 
and acertain percentage of owners who keep 
dogs for sporting purposes, it is not so very 
far astray. Especially is it true of dogs owned 
in cities, and necessarily closely confined as a 
rule. Their well-meaning owners would possibly 
be greatly horrified could they hear the plain, 
unvarnished truth from the long-suffering ca- 
nines. Errors in feeding, errors in general 
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treatment, lack of judgment in selecting the 
kind of dog best suited to limited accommo- 
dations, and frequently-gross neglect in the 
matter of needful exercise, all contribute to 
the woes of a horde of fine animals. These 
are the most common sins of amateur owners, 
and, taken all in all, the unfortunate dogs must 
have a precious poor time of it. 

Reader, if you intend to keep a dog, make it 
your business to see that the animal is properly 
cared for. If you live ina crowded center, re- 
member that your house must also be the home 
of your pet, and that the opportunity thus 
afforded for exercise is sadly cramped for an 
animal which, if in good health and rightly fed, 
will think nothing of running half a dozen miles 
in that exercise which its active nature craves 
for. If you are so situated, you have only 
accommodation for one or two dogs of some 
small variety; so don’t pine for a grand St. 
Bernard, or a specimen of one of the heavy 
breeds. A good, big dog deserves a better fate 
than to moan his heart out in a stifling little 
city backyard. Don’t try to be fashionable in 
canines, unless you can really afford it. A 
specimen worth the having of any of the large, 
fashionable breeds costs a lot of money to pur- 
chase and a lot more to keep properly, and 
demands careful attention if its value and beau- 
ty are to be maintained. 

‘Too often tyros in dog knowledge fancy that 
they can get such an animal cheaply, and they 
invest a few dollars in some great, blunder- 
ing, faulty, slab-sided, cow-hocked brute of an 
alleged St. Bernard, mastiff or great Dane, 
and then drag the ‘‘cull” round on a chain—for 
men who know something about it to laugh at. 
A poor specimen of any of the above breeds is 
one of the most worthless possessions imagi- 
nable, a continual mortification toits owner and 
an eyesore to practical people. 

A decent, tidy little dog—say,a terrier of some 
kind—can be purchased reasonably enough and 
kept without expense. Even if restricted to 
the confines of a city house and yard, it will 
fuss about enough to exercise itself, and, un- 
less ruinously fed, should keep in good health 
and condition. Such a dog is smart, clever, 
clean, and may be taught any number of amus- 
ing tricks. A small spaniel, too, if proper care 
is bestowed upon the coat, makes an admirable 
house-dog, and is both affectionate and intelli- 
gent. Then there are the numerous ‘“ toys,” 
apparently specially designed for household pets 
—exasperating to most men, comforting to most 
women. Some of them are worth their keep— 
the others would be better attached to some old 
red sandstone and anchored far below the bil- 
lows of the dreamy sea. 

But one or other of these smaller sorts may 
be rightfully kept in the house, and to the 
owners I would say: Don’t be everlastingly 
feeding ; don’t imagine because the fish-mouthed 
pug or the tearful spaniel will eat greedily what- 
ever is offered that the food is good for it; 
don’t forget to attend to washing coat and to 
proper exercise ; don’t feed too much; have 
regular hours for meals, and don’t feed between 
meals, no matter how the dog may coax ; don’t 
neglect an animal for the happiness of which 
you are responsible ; don’t treat a dog like a 
wild beast, and, unless you think you can ob- 
serve these points, don’t keep a dog at all. 

Damon. 
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THE season of 1892, although open to Decem- 
ber, practically closed with the first week in 
November, although last year the birds for the 
last trials were waiting at their liberating sta- 
tion the last day of November and were not 
started until two days later. This year, how- 
ever, the prizes all held at such high figures 
that only phenomenal speed could make a 
change, and with hawks unusually abundant 
and gunners permitted to be abroad, no one 
cares to take the risk. 

The last journeys of the season were all to 
Philadelphia lofts. After the Carlisle fair fly 
the Belleview Club had time to give thought 
to its young bird club prizes; the races to 
be from Odenton, Md., 100 miles, and Bar- 
boursville, Va., 210 miles. Theentry for Oden- 
ton was E. Senderling, 11 ; L. A. Mehler, 10; C. 
Mehler, Jr., 8; T. T. Mather, 3. 

Of these, five escaped the day before the reg- 
ular liberation, and although two of the num- 
ber made better speed than won first place, the 
performance is not recognized. 

Nothing better exemplifies the uncertainties 
of pigeon-flying than this fly. The loft of Louis 
Mehler, in being the oldest and stocked regard- 
less of cost, was the favorite, whereas that of 
Charles Mehler is scarcely a year old, and re- 
turns were scarcely lookedfor. The first return 
was Charles Mehler’s Jim Corbett, the entire 
entry being home at evening. There was not 
a return to the Louis Mehler loft that day, nor 
until quite late next morning, and the Sender- 
ling loft had only two home at night. 

The next racehad entry: E. Senderling, 8; C. 
Mehler, 8; L. Mehler, 8 ; T. T. Mather,2. The 
best speed to each loft for the 210 miles was: 


Time out. Average speed. 

Bird. Owner. Minutes. Yds. per min, 
Power........Senderling..... 316 1,163 
Wash, Jr..... L. Mehler. ..... 317 1,161 
Corbett....... C. Mehler...... 316 1,132 
MOKIC. ...0008 Mather....... © 327 1,027 


The returns same day were C. Mehler, 7; L. 
Mehler, 3 ; Senderling, 4; Mather,1. Made bold 
by this success, the members decided to try once 
more, and from Covesville, Va., about thirty 
miles further on. But, although the weather 
was apparently favorable, there were no returns 
the same day. 

3elieving their birds could do better than all 


this, Mr. W. T. Innes, of Philadelphia, sent - 


eighteen birds to make the 100 miles from 
Odenton, and Mr, J. R. Hunsberger, of Chest- 
nut Hill, shipped his fourteen to fly from Hunt- 
ingdon, 150 miles. Both flights were started 
the same morning. Of the Hunsbergers none 
were home at evening, whereas time was taken 
of thirteen to the Innes loft, the fourteenth bird 
arriving next morning. The best speed was 
1,128 yards per minute. The thirteen sent 
later to the 210 miles’ start were compelled to 
wait ten days for weather, but started ; none 
were home at evening, and only one returned 
next day. 

Seven of the Hunsbergers returned within 
the next two days, and one other has been re- 
ported since. A curious feature of this fly was 
that the birds were seven nest pairs, and the 
seven returns together were one bird of each 
pair. 

The poor time is all ascribed to the preva- 
lence of birds of prey; that the pigeons were 


attacked by hawks, and those not killed were 
driven into hiding, and did not have the cour- 
age to renew their flight until next day. 

The work of closing the year’s accounts, pre- 
paratory tothe issue of the certificates of record, 
began early in October, but so much time was re- 
quired for the verification of the various details 
that the fifty series making up the season’s work 
will require all of the time to the close of De- 
cember. 

Series three, to the loft of H. G. Thurston, 
holds the best average speed for single race 
and general work. The entry was nine birds ; 
the journeys were five—from Bridgeport, Ct.; 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Syc- 
amore, Va. (540 miles)—and the nine birds 
were ready for the start in each. Only one 
bird, Dickinson, was timed in all. His aver- 
age speed was: For one journey (110 miles), 
1,611 yards ; for two (274 miles), 1,470 yards; 
for three (517 miles), 1,374 yards ; for four (882 
miles), 1,327 yards ; for five (1,420 miles), 1,062 
yards. His aggregate distance was 1,420 miles. 
Five birds of the nine remain, two being lost at 
540 miles, and two, Dickinson and Jumper, not 
being as yet reported from Barrancas, Fla., 
1,200 miles. 

Series four was of five journeys to the Harry 
Goodby loft, Providence. The aggregate dis- 
tance for the Maid, entered in all, is 1,445 miles. 
The best speed tothe series is not known, inas- 
much as one or more of the birds were at home 
in every journey but the last (550 miles) before 
the liberator’s telegram giving advice of the 
start—that is, the birds made better time than 
the message sent by wire to Providence and 
carried by a boy to the home, a mile distant 
from the office of delivery. The time of finding 
in the 354 miles’ journey from Washington, 
however, gave the speed of 1,474 yards per min- 
ute and the record for the start from the Capi- 
tol. The Maid and Peg have this honor, Miss 
Lively making 1,433} yards. 

Series five was to the Rhode Island Federa- 
tion lofts. The feature of this is the return of 
the six birds, Balfour, Missy, Ruth, Lady 
Hawk, Stanley and Rover, from 540 miles the 
day of liberating ; the time out, about thir- 
teen hours; the average speed, about 1,194 
yards per minute; the mile in about 1m. 28s. 
The aggregate distance for the eighteen birds 
entered in all of the four journeys was 1,298 
miles. 

The object of record-flying is to obtain proven 
data for the study of aérial navigation, with the 
further purpose of ascertaining the value of the 
birds as messengers, and the best methods of 
training them for their work. The results of 
the season’s work have been surprising to even 
the most confident, in showing the distances 
covered, the speed made and the few losses. 
‘Thus, in series two, three and four the thirteen 
journeys gave a combined distance of 3,225 
miles. The loss in covering this was five birds, 
one at 100 miles, one at 356 miles, two at 540 
and one at 550 miles. 

When one considers what these distances 
mean, and that the little travelers are not only 
defenseless, but have the gunner beneath, the 
bird of prey above, and possible storms across 
the course, it would be wonderful if it did not 
all come about so easily as to be accepted with- 
out consideration and as a matter of course. 

E. S. STarr. 


. 
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An important meeting 
has just been held at Chi- 
cago by the Racing Board. 
One of the things they did 
was to sit down very hard 
on the proposed tour of 
the leading amateurs through the South under 
the auspices of a Philadelphia sporting paper. 
The following is the cold-blooded way they dis- 
courage that little plan : 

“* * * Tt having been brought to the atten- 
tion of the National Racing Board that a cycling 
paper has stated that it proposes to promote a 
tour of the country by bicycle racing men, ama- 
teur wheelmen are hereby warned that they have 
no right under the Constitution of the L. A. W. to 
accept or in any way receive from or through a 
cycling paper, or any other parties interested in 
the trade, money for their expenses, or compen- 
sation for attending such tour, for the purpose 


of racing, and any attendance upon such a trip. 


will be closely scrutinized by the Board.” 

That’s all very well as far as it goes, and so 
far the lip of the Racing Board may be said to 
have retained its proverbial stiffness ; but what 
does the following portend ? 

‘«<% * * The Amateur Rule was then brought 
up for discussion, ani it was decided to recom- 
mend a number of radical changes to the next 
Constitutional Convention, which changes will 
be published in the form of a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the establishment of 
two classes of riders, and the prize question, 
receiving careful consideration. * * *” 

Verily, it looks as if the League was going 
to retrograde and adopt the promoters’ scheme 
again! What is the use of experience if we 
are to take on that burden again?—a burden 
which the League found too heavy to carry in 
the palmy days of Rowe, Hendee e¢a/. There 
will be ‘thigh jinks” before that change is 
made, as there are many in the League who 
remember that the former attempt to run a 
double class did not meet with that stupendous 
success its promoters anticipated. Members of 
the L. A. W., be warned in time, and don’t for 
one moment entertain any proposition which 
permits of a semi-professional class in its ranks. 

I have in these columns from time to time 
coupled the name of Mr. Luscomb, of New 
York, with the candidacy for president of the 
L. A.W. for 1893-4, and I have for certain rea- 
sons opposed that gentleman as against the pres- 
ent incumbent, C. L. Burdett. Certainly I have 
not opposed Mr. Luscomb for personal reasons, 
for there is not a more genial, ** hail fellow well 
met” man in the whole League. I now can 
say authoritatively, as coming through the edi- 
torial columns of the Bz. Wor/d, that Mr. Lus- 
comb is not a candidate and does not intend to 
tun in opposition to Major Burdett. This is un- 
doubtedly correct, as the editor of that paper 
quotes him as saying: ‘‘I believe that any 
cfficial elected to an office by the will of the 
majority should be given a sufficient length of 
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time to carry out his plans and develop his pol- 
icy, and to do this one short term is insufficient. 
In case President Burdett desires re-election, 
and will run as a candidate, it will be my pleas- 
ure no less than my duty to support him to the 
extent of my ability. I shall not run against 
him under any circumstances.” 

By the way, to go back to the doings at the 
meeting of the Racing Board in Chicago, I 
notice that the Board did not accept Johnson’s 
record of 1m. 56 3-5s. It was returned to him 
on the ground that the application was not in 
conformity with the rules, the sentiment of the 
Board being that if properly made out and 
found correct, it be accepted as a special record 
in a class by itself. 

I do not think I will say much on the parade 
of cyclers which took place two weeks ago in 
this city (New York) in connection with the 
Columbian celebration. Though the numbers 
in line were prodigious, yet it was not ashow to 
fill the heart of a true lover of the sport with 
pride and satisfaction. In the first place, 
though no fault of the management of the 
cycle division, this division did not move an 
inch until two hours after schedule time. Again, 
the ‘‘ jay” in cycling was painfully prominent 
in the parade. I don’t care to dwell on this sub- 
ject any longer—it hasn’t done the cause of 
cycling any good in New York. 

The New York Suz and the New York World 
must be always looked on as enterprising pa- 
pers, but when they publish articles on ‘‘ Cy- 
cling for Ladies” and print cuts of impossible 
females with wasp-like waists toying with tri- 
cycles of the vintage of 1885, I feel like sug- 
gesting gratis to the editors-in-chief of those 
two great papers that they had better employ 
talent to treat on cycling matters which is more 
in touch with later days’ cycling for women. 

The elliptical sprocket-wheel is at least causing 
a ripple of excitement among the trade, and 
there is no doubt but that a number of the man- 
ufacturers will give it a good trial during the 
coming year. Personally, I am at a loss to say 
whether there is anything in it to warrant it 
being accepted as having advantage over the 
usual circular sprocket. Johnson, who made 
those wonderful times at Independence, is 
quoted as saying that he ‘‘ thought he could do 
just as well with an ordinary sprocket as with 
the elliptic after he had had a bit of practice.” I 
have been trying to get a wheel fitted with an 
elliptical sprocket to give a personal trial, but as 
yet I have been unsuccessful. I have inter- 
viewed a few who have tried the new scheme, 
but I didn’t find them enthusiastically im- 
pressed with it. 

Boston and Philadelphia have both made an 
informal bid for the National Assembly meet- 
ing to be held later on. It looks as though 
our slow and sleepy neighbors, the Quakers, 
would get there, and Beantown would be left. 
The annual cycle show will be held in Philadel- 
phia January 4th to 14th, and for that reason 
the Quakers have the call. 

A correspondent to an esteemed contempo- 
rary has called attention to the shabby appear- 
ance of cyclers who frequent the drives of our 
Central Park. He asks: ‘‘Why do not the 
bicyclers, when riding through this beautiful 
park, take more care'of their personal appear- 
ance than they do? Why do they ride in so 
many nondescript costumes and in their shirt 
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sleeves, and in sweaters neglected of being 
‘tuckedin?’ At this hour” (4 P.M.), said he,‘ it 
is a sort of dress parade, and the effect is mar- 
red by such omissions in costume.” Alas! I 
wish I could answer the question with any 
degree of satisfaction to myself or to the gen- 
tleman. Why a man should make a guy of 
himself is more than I can understand, and 
I often feel the hopelessness of attempting to 
make these ‘‘monkeys on wheels” see them- 
selves as others see them. 

I have often wondered why manufacturers did 
not keep an assortment of different size and 
shape saddles on hand so that a would-be pur- 
chaser could be fitted. ‘There is no more reason 
why a man should be compelled to ride a cer- 
tain shaped saddle, whether it fits him or not, 
than all men should be obliged to wear the same 
size shoe. I have known lots of men go intoa 
shop and try a bicycle which in appearance 
had taken their fancy, but on mounting they 
found it ‘* didn’t feel right,” and they took their 
money somewhere else. I am firmly of the con- 
viction that many a sale has been lost because 
the saddle didn’t fit. The keeping of several 
shapes on hand is not such a big undertaking, 
after all. After having decided on what make 
the manufacturer will adopt, let the change be 
made in the forming of the leathers; they can 
all be made to fit on to the same frame. I 
think the concern who will take pains,to fur- 
nish a saddle to 77 will find that his enterprise 
will receive substantial recognition. 

I am not sorry that the racing season is over 
and the record-breaker has gone into winter 
quarters. It really was quite trying on one’s 
nerves—this constant expectancy thatsome rec- 
ord was going to be smashed. Windle’s 2m. 
4 3-58. will stand for a while. 

There is a wild rumor afloat in the general 
press that Zimmerman and W. J. Sanger were to 
race atsome place in the South for a $2,000 tro- 
phy and a$20,000 purse. ‘‘* ** From the manu- 
facturing interests which are involved will come 
the bet of $10,oo0aside. Zimmerman rides an 
imported English wheel and Sanger a wheel 
built by a Milwaukee concern. It will be fame 
and fortune to whichever man and whichever 
wheel wins. Both men will go into training 
at once. * * *” TI discredit the rumor as a 
newspaper squib. 

They are all coming to it—I mean the makers 
are all endeavoring to get a tire which does not 
depend upon cement and tire-tape to hold it 
in place. Bidwell (he of the Thomas tire) will 
have a tire next year on which the fastening of 
wheel to the rim will be such as to admit of quick 
removal and return. I told your readers a few 
short months back that the trend of the trade 
on the tire question was towards quick removal, 
quick repair and quick attachment. The “ per- 
fect pneumatic” tire is not a possibility which 
is afar off nowadays. 

Tue PRowLer. 
THE PATH. 
Since my last records I find that Windle has 


placed the following to his credit: 
October 7th.—One mile, flying start, 2th. 2 


3-5S. 
October 8th.—One-half mile, flying start, 57 


5S. 
October 5th.—At New Haven, Conn., over 
the Pequot course, the New Haven Bicycle 
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Club ran its ten-mile-heat road-race. First 
ten men: 
° Time 
Order of Finish. Handicap. M.S. 
Se a ee Scratch mi 
Tc. Bo MEE aceccncssncseccds WI x6. 2aesdeawdees cos on J 
ii GS, BOCK o0200000.02 000.0 MRveees 
. W. Chapman Scratch 
L. E. Smith 2m. 





W. 1H. Ford.. .3m.. 

E. F. Perigrew. oo 04M. 

C. ©. REIGROTE...0cc00000.6 rer 

BD. 5, BOW ccccccvcsccceee GMA 22. veccecescveccececes 
C. Hh. TPO ccs ccc0 25-000 livinansscsoes sas iaecens 


The Lincoln Cycling Club, of Chicago, held 
races at the Parkside track on the 8th. Sum- 
mary: 

One-mile novice—Chas. Heile, first; F. H. 
White, second; A. P. Peck, third. Time, 
2m. 59s. 

One-mile club championship—C. G. Green, 
first; A. T. Heywood, second; A. H. Rodell, 
third. Time, 2m. 59 I-2s. 

Quarter-mile open—A. T. Heywood, first ; 
Gus Steel, second ; H. M. Taylor, third. Time, 
38 I-5s. 

Half-mile handicap—A. T. Heywood, first ; 
A. H. Rodell, second; A. H. Peck, third. 
Time, 1m. 17 I-5s. 

Two-mile handicap—A. T. Heywood, first ; 
D. B. Southern, second; A. H. Rodell, third. 
Time, 6m. 10 I-5s. 

Half-mile—A. T. Heywood, first; A. H. 
Rodell, second. Time, 1m. 23s. 

One-mile handicap—Bert Green, first; Gus 
Steel, second; M. H. Meyer, third. Time, 
2m. 49 I-5S. 

Quarter-mile—A. T. Heywood, first; A. H. 
Rodell, second; J. W. Adams, third. Time, 
40s. 

Two-mile handicap—Bert Green, first; E. 
Ulbrecht, second; and D. E. Southern, third. 

October 8th the Columbia Cyclers, of Phila- 
delphia, held their annual five-mile road-race. 

The first ten men finished as follows : 


Time. 
Name. Start. M.S. 
, ivainsics-so0tesas ce GMias «sos 0000800068 16 23 
BG 20 aacccce ceoned B.BO.cccccccccececcses 15 45 
F. Dunkleberger.......... Bilin isrcdedentasseses 15 18 
A. A. GERACE .0000200005. BCPRAOR 6000cccccccsccss 13 48 2-5 
Th, PEIGEIOR. » ccccrcvcoses RebDoninni06000.000586 15 31 
. E. Fitzgerald.... ....... BlDii0000000+6060000088 15 33 
Whe eG scccccee sscccees.cs EDsks 66000000 s02094 15 27 
oF Bi. POMtGIMD. occcccccsess BWSocccccce 5: eee0ee 15 44 
WB ., eee TMBtos coe coecesadss 16 23 
ere BiGPoccccseeseceesooss 1717 


October 7th and 8th the Lockwood Cycle 
Club, of Jacksonville, Ill., held a two days’ 
tournament. 

FIRST DAY. 

Summary : 

One-mile novice—A. Green, first; Padgett, 
second ; Eddy, third. Time, 2m. 44s. 

Two-mile handicap—Stringer, first ; Greene, 
second ; Centock, third ; and Johnson, (scratch) 
fourth. Time, 4m. 30 4-5s. 

Ballard and Tuttle, of Chicago, competed in 
the one-mile Illinois Division. Ballard won 
in 2m. 4os. 

In the quarter-mile open Lumsden won; 
Johnson, second ; Githens, third; and Steinson, 
fourth. ‘Time, 34 3-5s. 

The Lockwood Cycling Club two-mile handi- 
cap was won by Kirby (150 yds.) in 5m. 37 3-5s.; 
Woods, second ; Angel, third. 

The cne-mile handicap was won by Steinson ; 
Greene, second ; Stringer, third ; Keator, fourth. 
Time, 2m. 19s. 
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In the one-mile ordinary Bamberger won; 
Wing, second; Padgett, third. Time, 2m. 51 
3-58. 

Seventeen starters reported for the half-mile 
handicap — Greene, first ; Githens, second ; Kea- 
tor, third; Bliss, fourth ; Lumsden, fifth. Time, 
Im. 7 I-5s. 

Greene won the two-mile, 6.00 class in 5m. 
36s.; Stringer, second ; Keator, third ; and Tidd, 
fourth. 

The one-mile open was won by Lumsden ; 
Johnson, second; Githens, close third; and 
Bliss, fourth. 

Githens tried for the track record here, 
formerly 2m. 27 3-5s. He made it in 2m. 17 3-5s. 
He was paced by Bliss, Ballard, Johnson and 
Lumsden. 

The Johnson figuring above is the man who 
rode a mile in 1m. 56 3-5s. behind a wind-break 
at Independence, Ia. 


SECOND DAY. 

Summary : 

Two-mile open—J. S. Johnson, first ; Rhodes, 
second ; Bert Myers, third. Time, 5m. 53 3-5s. 

One-mile ordinary-—-Wing, of Ottawa, first ; 
Bamber, Chicago, second; Padgett, Jackson- 
ville, third. Time, 2m. 42 2-5s. 

Two miles, Illinois Division—Keator, Chicago, 
first ; Steinson, Peoria, second. ‘Time, 5m. 53s. 
Ballard, of Chicago, had the race in hand,when 
his tire burst, throwing him out. 

Half-mile open—Lumsden, first; Githens, 
second ; Johnson, third; Bliss, fourth. Time, 
Im. 12s. 

One mile, 3.00 class—Stringer, of Elgin, IIl., 
first; Green, of Chicago, second; Dever, of 
Rockford, third. Time, 2m. 37 1-5s. 

Two-mile handicap—Bliss, of Chicago (45 
yds.), first; Myers, of Peoria (120 yds.), second ; 
Green, of Chicago (150 yds.), third; Johnson, 
of Minneapolis (scratch), fourth. Time, 5m. 15 


2-55. 
One-mile handicap—Myers, of Peoria, first ; 
Ballard, second; Lumsden (scratch), third; 


Githens, fourth. Time, 2m. 17 3-5s., from 60 
yds.; scratch man’s time, 2m. 18 2-5s. The 
fastest competition mile ever ridden in the 

Jest. 

The one mile, open to Jacksonville, Ill., was 
won in 2m. 50 2-5s. by Irving Woods. 

The five-mile open (piano race)—Lumsden, 
first, by ten feet; Bliss, second ; Rhodes, third ; 
and Githens and Johnson following. Time, 
14m. 3-5s. 

At Evansville, Ind., the following races 
took place October 6th and 7th. Following are 
the results. 

FIRST DAY. 


One-mile novice—E. R. Lozier won; C. H. 
Filbreck, second ; Wilder Wilson, third. Time, 
2m. 52 2-5s. 

Half-mile handicap—J.P. Bliss won; E. O. 
Minor, second; Roy Keator, third ; Arthur E. 
Lumsden, fourth. Time,tm. 5s. Lumsden’s 
time from scratch was Im. 6 3-5s. 

One mile, 2.45 class—H. Stringer won; 
J. H. Gardner and W. H. Irish rode a dead 
heat for second place. Time, 2m. 37 4-5s. 

Two-mile race for Evansville riders—W. T. 


Bonfield won; W. M. Dunham, second; J. 
B. Green, third. Time, 6m. 8 4-5s. 
Quarter-mile open, flying start—W. A. 
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Rhodes won; J.S. 
Munger, third. Time, 31 1-5s. 

One-mile open, record race—J. S. John- 
son won; L. D. Munger, second; A. E 
Lumsden, third, Time, 2m. 23 3-5s. 
quarter, 36 1-5s.; half-mile, im. 
three-quarters, 1m. 48 3-5s. 

Half-mile race for Evansville riders—W. C. 
Paine won; W.L. Bonfield, second; W. M. 
Dunham, third. Time, 1m. 18 3-5s. 

Five-mile handicap—A. E.Lumsden, Chicago, 
won ; J. H. Bliss, second; S. Stringer, Elgin, 
third. Time, 12m. 36 3-5s., the world’s record 
in competition. 


Johnson, second; L. D. 


First 
II I-58. ; 


SECOND DAY. 


One mile, open to Indiana riders—Minor 
first; Bonfield, second; Roll, third. Time, 
2m. 39 4-58. 

Two-mile lap—Munger, first, with 7 points ; 
Davis, second, 4 points; and Keator, third, 
1 point. Time, 5m. 43 4-5s. ; time for the first 
mile, 2m. 49s. 

Mile handicap—Ballard (go yds.), first, in2m. 
18 3-5s.; Irish (135 yds.), second; and Hay 
(190 yds.), third; Lumsden, Munger and Bliss 
were scratch men, but could not overcome the 
handicap. 

Two-mile handicap—Starters : Lumsden, 
Munger (scratch), Bliss, Davis, Minor, Keator, 
Stringer, Gardner and Guyol. Bliss won; 
Munger, second; Davis, third. Time, 4m. 59 
1-2s. Munger’s time was 5m. I-5s. 

Half-mile—Keator acted as pacemaker to 
the three-quarter pole, when Lumsden went to 
the front and won; Munger, second ; Rhodes, 
third. Time, 1m. 17 1-5s 

The five-mile relay race between the Evans- 
ville and Chicago clubs was won by the latter. 
Time, 13m. 41 2-5s. 

At Denver, Col., October 8th, the following 
races were run. Summary: 

One-mile novice — H. A. Pippin, first; E. H. 
Perkins, second; W. J. Knox, third. Time, 
2m. 50s. 

Half-mile open — O. E. Boles, first ; L. Block, 
second. Time, 1m. 17 2-5s. 

One mile, 3.00 class—H. V. Crall, first; 
J. L. Frazier, second. ‘Time, 2m. 54s. 

Two-mile lap race—J. A. Maguire—walk- 
over. No time. 

Quarter-mile open — J. J. Rutherford, first. 
No time. L. Block and Taylor collided, and so 
Rutherford had the race easy. 

One mile, Denver Ramblers only—J. A. Ma- 
guire, first; F. F. Lyon, second; E. H. Per- 
kins, third. Time, 2m. 47 4-5s. 

One mile, Denver Wheel Club— Jno. L. Sut- 
ton, first; B. J. Sylvester, second ; B. Cassidy, 
third. Time, 3m. 6 1-5s. 

One mile, Colorado Wheelmen — L. 
first; J. J. Rutherford, second. 
52 3-58. 

Two-mile handicap—N. A. Nippin (300 yds.), 
first; J. A. Maguire (35 yds.), second. ‘Time, 
5m. 16 2-5s. No scratch man. 

One mile, 2.50 class— Jno. L. Sutton, first ; 
B. J. Sylvester, second. Time, 2m. 44 4-55. 

Five-mile handicap—O. E. Boles, first; N. 
B. Taylor, second; R. B. Wilson, third. Time, 
15m. 8s. Handicaps not given. 

One mile, winners of club championships — 
J. A. Maguire, first ; L. Block, second. Time, 
2m. 40s. 





Block, 
Time, 2m. 
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FIXTURES, 


Dec. 12x—Twelfth Regiment Athletic Club open ama- 
teur games at their armory, New York City, 

Dec, 17—Press Club athletic sports at Madison Square 
Garden. 


Ir is much to be regretted that in general 
athletics—that is, in track and field athletics 
(why won’t somebody invent a name to cover 
this kind of sport ?)—there are two distinct types 
of contestants, namely: the college athlete and 
the club athlete. In amateur baseball, football 
and rowing the same seasons are recognized 
by all,so that every year has its acknowledg- 
ed champion. The intercollegiate champion- 
ships, however, are held at a time when the 
club athletes have scarcely begun to train for 
the American and the Canadian championships, 
and, as a consequence, competition is never 
brought to its maximum. Thus the champion- 
ship of America is sometimes held by a man 
inferior to a college rival who trains only for 
his college. This is, perhaps, inevitable. The 
winter and spring are the only available sea- 
sons for intercollegiate sports, just as the sum- 
mer is the best season for the club athletes. 
The American championship games of last fall 
are somewhat remarkable for the fact that so 
few of the events would have had different 
champions if the colleges had been able to con- 
tribute their quota to the competition. 

In the sprints that remarkable Yale freshman, 
Wager Swain, might have given Jewett a brush, 
for he has equaled Jewett’s speed in the short 
sprint and has done even time in the long. 
In the quarter Wright and Merrill, of Harvard, 
could at least have pushed Downs, for the 
have both run very close to the time in which 
Downs won his event. In the half Turner holds 
the two championships, and in the absence of 
Dohm stands without a rival. In the mile, how- 
ever, the college athletes are not within hailing 


distance of the great clubrunners, nor willthey , 


be until the three-mile run is introduced into 
their list of events. Over the low hurdles J. P. 
Lee could have distanced any competitor, for 
his world’s record of 24 4-5s. stands unap- 
proached. In the high jump Richmond Fear- 
ing, of Harvard, who holds the indoor world’s 
record of 6 ft. 2 1-4 in., would doubtless have 
forced Sweeney sooner to break Page’s record, 
Indeed, Fearing has never, when in the pitch 
of training, enjoyed the luxury of jumping his 
best, for at the Yale-Harvard and intercollegiate 
games he has to run four hard races over the 
hurdles in order to insure the championship to 
Harvard. Moreover, his only rival is Green, of 
Harvard, who, though a first-rate jumper, has 
never beaten 6 ft. Against such odds, how- 
ever, Fearing has twice broken the intercollegi- 
ate record established by Page, and if permitted 
to confine himself to the high jump, might, 
when sufficiently pushed, have been himself the 


one to capture Page’s world’s outdoor record. 
All this, however, is what might have been. 
Unfortunately, the meeting is far distant that 
can call forth all the best athletes of America. 


OCTOBER I5. 


The attempt was made, however, at the open- 
ing of the new Columbia College Athletic Field 
at Williamsbridge. Here the aim was evidently 
to attract both the club athletes, who were going 
out of training, and the college athletes, who 
were just taking up their year’s work. It was 
soon found that most of the club athletes had 
quit the track, while the college champions were 
not yet in form. However, the games were in- 
teresting and well contested, and the new field 
was shown to be all that could be desired. The 
possession of this field, in fact, means worlds 
to the athletes of Columbia. In the past, lack- 
ing every facility that their rivals have en- 
joyed, they have yet maintained a high place 
in the intercollegiate games, and all who are 
acquainted with their persistency in working 
against odds must hope that the new field will 
put within their grasp that measure of success 
which they have so long deserved. 

As for the events, Puffer’s performance on 
the high hurdles was noteworthy. He ran 
130 yds, in 16 3-5s., which is equal to about 
15 2-5s. for the regular distance. This is pre- 
cisely the time of his race in the American 
championships, where he made a new world’s 
record, which, however, was not allowed on ac- 
count of the wind. Bowman, in the pole vault, 
and Pell, in the broad jump (both of Columbia), 
gave promise of figuring prominently in the 
intercollegiate games next spring. 

Following is the summary of events : 

100-yard dash—First heat won by E. W. Allen, 
N.Y. A. C. (scratch) ; second, E. W. Seidler, M. 
A. C. (6yds.). Second heat won by G.R.Swain, 
Princeton and M. A. C.(1 yd.); second, George 
Schwegler, N. Y. A. C. (1 1-2 yds.). Final 
heat won by E. W. Seidler (6 yds.), M. A. C., in 
10 1-5s.; second, E.W. Allen (scratch), N.Y.A.C. 

120-yard hurdle race—Won by F. C. Puffer, 
M. A. C. (owe to yds.), in 16 3-5s.; second, D. 
B. Lyman, Yale (owe 6 1-2 yds.). 

Two-mile bicycle race—Won by G. A. Banker, 
Princeton and M.A.C. (scratch), in 5m. 37 3-5s.; 
second, E. D. Knap, Columbia College (170 
7ds.). 

. 440-yard run—Won by G. C. Wintride, Prince- 
ton and M. A. C. (10 yds.), in 52 1-5s.; second, 
H. Blank, M. A. C. (12 yds.). 

One-mile run—Won by A. G. Bugbee, M. A. 
C. (go yds.), in 4m. 28 3-5s.; second, Samuel 
Scovil, Jr., Yale (50 yds.). ; 

One-mile walk—Won by C. L. Nicoll, M. A. 
C. (scratch), in 7m. 2 2-5s.; second, T. Letson, 
N. Y¥. A. C. Gos.). 

Half-mile run—Won byS. V. Winslow, N. Y. 
A. C. (scratch), in 2m. 2s.; second, C. L. Green- 
hall, N. J. A. C. (55 yds.). 

220-yard dash—Won by E. W. Allen, N. Y. 
A. C. (scratch), in 22 4-5s.; second,G. R. Swain, 
Princeton and M. A. C. (2 yds.). 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by F. C. Puffer, 
M. A. C. (scratch), in 25s.; second, George 
Schwegler,N. Y. A. C. (2 yds., but put back 
on scratch), 

Running high jump—Won by H. Herrick, 
M. A. C. (scratch), jump 5 ft. 11 1-12 in.;sec- 
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ond, E. Burke, Columbia College (5 in.), jump 
5 ft. 6 1-4 in. 

Running broad jump—Won by E. W. Goff, 
M.A C.(scratch), jump 22 ft. 4in.; second, F. 
L. Pell, Columbia College (1 ft. 3 in.), jump 
21 ft. gin. 

Putting the shot—J. S Mitchell, N. ¥..A. €. 
(scratch), distance 41 ft. 1 1-14 in.; second, J. 
Coughlin, M. A. C. (9 in.), distance 40 ft. 8 in. 

Pole vault—Won by F. H. Bowman, Columbia 
College (9 in.), height 1o ft. 5 1-2 in. ; second, 
O. S. Cartwright, Yale (scratch), height 1o ft. 
I-2 in. 

OCTOBER 20. 


At Princeton the fall handicap games were 
sharply contested. Turner, the American, and 
intercollegiate half-mile champion, won the 
mile run over Woodbridge, who has hitherto 
passed for the best mile runner at Princeton. 
In the mile walk Borcherling came within half a 
second of his own intercollegiate record made 
last spring. 

Following are the noteworthy events : 

100-yard dash—First heat won by F. Allen, ’94 
(6 yds.), time tos.; second, G. Swain, ’94 
(scratch). Second heat won by Brokaw, ’93 
(3 yds.), time 10 3-5s.; second, Wilson, ’96 
(5 yds.). Final heat won by F. Allen ; second, 
Swain; third, Wilson. ‘Time, Ios. 

One-mile walk— Won “by Borcherling, ’94; 
Ottley, ’93 (10s.), second; Zeigler, Sem. (55s.), 
third. Time, 6m. 54 I-2s. 

Freshman quarter—Won by Schaff, Alford 
second, Kingsbury third. Time, 55 3-5s. 

One-mile run— Won by Turner, '93 (scratch); 
Woodbridge, ’93 (scratch), second ; Koehler, ’95 
(45 yds.), third. Time, 4m. 41 4-5s. 

Two-twenty-yard dash— Won by F. Allen, 
’94 (6 yds.); second, Wilson, ’96 (10 yds.) ; third, 
Swain, ’94 (scratch). Time, 23s. 

Two-mile bicycle race—Won by Banker, ’96 
(scratch) ; second, Carnochan, ’96 (150 yds.). 
Time, 5m. 32s. 

One-half mile run—Won by Wintringer, ’94 
(15 yds.); second, Gray, ’95 (35 yds.). Time, 
2m. 2s. 

Running broad jump—Won by Sill, ’94 
(3 in.), 19 ft. 8 I-4in. ; second, Turner,’ 93 
(scratch), 19 ft. 4 in. ; third, Hencken, ’93 (6 in.), 
19 ft. 3 in. 

Running high jump—Won by Hencken, ’93 
(2 in.), 5 ft. 9 in.; second, Jones, ’96 (3 in.), 5 ft. 
6in.; third, Sill, 94 (scratch), 5 ft. 5 in. 


OCTOBER 27. 

The fall games of the Yale Athletic Associa- 
tion were not on the whole remarkable. By 
far the best performance was a throw of 100 
feet, madé by Hickok, the freshman who is 
playing guard on the ’varsity eleven. In the 
absence of Evins, of Harvard, Stillman and 
Hickok ought to be sure of winning the weights 
next spring for Yale. Following is a summary 
of the most interesting events: 

Quarter-mile run—Won by G. S. Frank, ‘95 
S. (35 yds.); F. W. Hoeninghaus, ’96 (45 
yds.), second; Sherwood, ’94 M. S., third. 
Time, 50s. 

One-mile run—Won by J. E. Morgan, ’94 
(65 yds.); S. Scoville, Jr., ’93 (scratch), second; 
A. C. Williams, ’94 L. S. (scratch), third. 
Time 4m. 37s 

120-yard hurdle race—Won by E. H. Cady, 


‘95 S. (scratch); D. B. Lyman, ’94 (owes 10 
yds.), second. Time, 17 I-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by J. T. Potter, ’94 (60 
yds.) ; W. Scoville, ’95 to yds.), second ; J. 1. 
Chamberlain, ’95 (20 yds.), third. Time, 2m. <> 

Pole vault—Won by O. G. Cartwright, ’ 
(scratch), height ro ft. 1 in. ; E. H. Hart, ’94 S 
(6 in.), second ; C. B. Rice, 94 S. (8 in.), third. 

Throwing the hammer—Won by C. E. Coxe, 
93 S. (8 ft.), actual throw 94 ft. 8in.; W. O. 
Hickok, ’95 S. (scratch), second, actual throw 
100 ft.; F. W. Brown, ’95S. (10 ft.), third. 

OCTOBER 31. 

The freshman scratch meeting at Harvard 
was remarkable chiefly for the interclass team 
race, in which there were no freshman. com- 
petitors. The event was won by the senior 
team: C. G. Hubbel, W. L. Thompson, C. 
E. Hutchison and H. F. Kent. The gradu- 
ate team was second. The time was 3m. 32 
4-5s., an average of 53 1-5s. foreach man. This 
is only 4 1-5 seconds slower than the world’s 
record in this event, made at Harvard last 
spring by the then senior team. Last year 
Harvard challenged Yale and Princeton to a 
team race, but the challenge was refused. The 
present prospect is that the challenge will be 
repeated this year, and it is hoped, for the 
sake of this much-neglected event, will be ac- 
cépted. For the sake, also, of track athletics 
this is desirable, for no event 1s better calcu- 
lated to display the general strength of a 
college, or to arouse the enthusiasm of an 
audience. If athletic meetings are uninter- 
esting, as has so often been asserted, the 
reason is that they lack, for instance, the 
dramatic qualities of football, and the contin- 
ual suspense and excitement of baseball, where 
victory may be several times won and lost 
before the end of the ninth inning. In the 
team race, however, these elements of dra- 
matic rivalry and varying fortunes are com- 
bined ; for not only will the several colleges be 
pitted against each other, but as each of the 
three relays comes on, the race of necessity 
takes on a new aspect, so that the excitement 
is sustained to the very finish. At the open 
handicap meetings of the spring such an event 
could be easily managed and would be the 
feature of the day. 

NOVEMBER 7. 

The fall games of the Harvard A. A. were 

the most closely contested and creditable ever 


* held in Cambridge. Comparing the results with 


those at Yale and Princeton, it will be seen that— 
allowing, of course, for handicaps — the perfor- 
mances at Harvard were in almost every case 
superior. It is true, there is no direct indica- 
tion that the Harvard intercollegiate team will 
be likewise superior next May; for at Yale and 
Princeton many of the best shies did not com- 
pete. The significant point is that at Harvard 
alarge number of men are kept in training 
throughout the year, so that each spring brings 
forth new athletes to surprise the reputed stars 
at other colleges. In the quarter-mile Gar- 
celon, an entirely new man, made a performance 
equal to 52 2-5s.; in the half-mile Hubbell ap- 
proximated 2m. 4s.; in the mile Blake approxi- 
mated 4m. 38s., which is the best mile ever run 
at Harvard in the fall; and in the high hurdles 
Shead did as good as 16 3-5s., which would 
equal the Harvard record. Joun CorsIn. 
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commended to every 
brain worker in place 
oon — of using tea and coffee. 

° OCOA AND CHOCOLATE CAN NO MORE BE COM- 
Price, $1.00. PARED TO EACH OTHER THAN 


We will forward it, postage prepaid, Skimmed Milk to pure Cream. 


= CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particu- 
to any address you may order. lar epicures seek and all medical men desire: a whole- 
some, agreeable food of a decided renovating power. 


TH E OUTING Co. F Ltd. , Grocers are invited einen 
theit customers io be| CHOCOLAT 


239 Fifth Avenue, supplied with samples. MENIER 


NEW YORK. | ynicnSeo NY. City. (ssmsussstuscasnenemenyseed 






present to any friend of 
yours than 


SADDLE at? | 
SENTIMENT 


Elegantly bound in cloth and gilt, 














serene at Pa 





pea “IN THE SHADOW OF NINEVEH,” 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvTinG. 
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Painted for OUTING by Simon. (See article ‘On the Wrong Side of the Snow Ridge.”’) 


THE KING OF THE CANON. 











